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luk . AFRICAN SOCIETY.—LECTURE on the 
T BERBER TRIBES of NORTH AFRICA by Mr. G. B. MICHELL, 
at the ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, Whitehall, 
TUESDAY, January 20, 5 pM., Sir H. H JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., in 
the Chair. 








S —ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
e in WATER COLOURS. (Founded 1804.)—WINTER 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10to 5.—5a, Pall Mall East (near National 
Gallery). F. W. HAYWARD BUTT, Secretary. 


‘HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital 30,0001. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalm: nts), and obtain the right to par- 
ticipate in the following advantages :— 

Py t Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 





SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A f: irnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the free use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral Expenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH All these are available aye tog Members only, but also 
for their wives or widows and young ch 

EIGHTH. The payment of the Sevres on confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. Grorce Larner, 
23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


OUNG MAN desires ARTISTIC WORK of 

ANY DESCRIPTION—Black and White, Colour, or Design. 

Good Specimens, printed and otherwise. Or would Teach or assist.— 
8. R. B., Ardleigh Wick, Colchester. 


DVEKRTISER, who gives Lessons in Mathe- 
matics, Latin, French, German. and English, will be OPEN to 
ENGAGEMENTS in Kensington, Shepherd’s Bush, and Neighbourhood 
at the end of the present Vacation.—M. X., Francis & Co., Athenrum 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


WELL-P: ACED and POPULAR WRITER, 

Social and Political, wants a REGULAR ENGAGEMENT.— 
Address E R.H.. Francis & Co., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E. 


1 ISTORICAL and GENERAL RESEARCH at 
the British Museum and elsewhere undertaken on moderate 
terms.—Z., Francis & Co., Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


EADER to LADY or GENTLEMAN.—LADY 
of considerable experience seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. Highest 
references —Address M. B., 62, Finborough Road, 8.W 


I AILY SERVICES as READER, SECRETARY, 

or COMPANION offered by LADY to Elderly or Invalid Lady or 
Gentleman West End preferred.—Address M. E. 8., care of Athenwum 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


S SECRETARY or CORRESPONDENT.—A 
YOUNG LADY desires an ENGAGEMENT. Shorthand, ‘Type- 
Writing Quick capable, reliable. Good references for two years 
and a half. Experience. Quick Longhand Writer.—F. Arkinson, 
18, Acland Road, Willesden Green. 


(TECHNICAL COLLEGE, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Principal—S. G. RAWSON, D.Se. 

The SENIOR ASSISTANTSHIP in ART is VACANT. Salary 701. 
per annum.— Applications to be sent in to the Princrrat not later 
than JANUARY 26. Statement of duties, 2 upon application to 

OS. THORP, Secretary. 


ING EDWARD’S GRAMMAR SCHOUL, 
ASTON. BIRMINGHAM. 

WANTED, on JANUARY 20, if one ae the BOYS’ GRAMMAR 
SCHUOL, ASTON, an ASSISTANT s who must possess a 
Degree of one of the Universities rE ae | United Kingdom, and 
qualified te teach the usual Class Subjects, including French and 
German. Mast be a good Disciplinarian, and prepared to take an 
active part in the school Games. 

Salary 180]. No residence 





























ORTHERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 

Holloway, London, N.—CLASSICAL MASTER WANTED for 
ONE or TWO EVENINGS per WEEK. University Honours essential. 
—Applications to be sent in not later than JANUARY 19. 1903, on 
Special Forms, to be obtained from W. M. Macneru, Secretary. 


Mc@! LL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL. 








ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS for the COURSES in 
APPLIED SCIENCE (including CIVIL, ELECTRICAL, 
MECHANICAL, and MINING ENGINEERING), as well 
as for COURSES in ARTS and MEDICINE, will be held in 
LONDON, commencing JUNE 8. 


For further information apply to the REGIsTRaR, McGill 
University, Montreal, or to the Honorary Representative 
in England, J. Stuart Horner, Esq., of Messrs. John 
Birch & Co., 10, Queen Street Place, London, H. ©. 


BYSRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

ducted by Miss E. DAWES, MA. D.Lit.(Lond.), late 
Classical ‘Reholar, Girton. with competent Staff. Thorough education 
on the principle of a sound mind in a sound body. French and 
German a speciality. Preparation for Peta or if required 
Large Grounds. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 





FRANCE.—The ATHENUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS. MAKSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








Re D. B. FRIEND.—In Bankruptcy, No. 72 of 1902. 
No. 77, WESTERN ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


ESSRS. OLIVER WESTON & SON are 
nstructed by the Trustee (OSCAR BETTY, Esq, F.C.A.), to 
SELL by PURLIC TENDER the well-known LIBRA ARY of BOOKS 
and the ENTIRE STOCK-IN-TRADE of STATIONERY, FANCY 
GOODs, &c. ; also the Fixtures ana Utensils-in-Trade and the Goodwill 
of the Business in various Lots. 
Stock and Library on view at the above Premises on Monday and 
‘Tuesday, January 19 and 20 
Tender Forms and further particulars may be obtained of Messrs. 
Oscar Berry & Co., Chartered Accountants and Sanoeee = Ship 
Street, Brighton, and at Monument Square, London. or the 
Auctioneers, Messrs. OLiver Wesron & Son, 25, North Koad. Brighton. 


‘HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. —Kstablished 1879, 
The interests of Anthors capably Agr 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with I Peblishers. —Terms and Testi. 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcuegs, 84. Paternoster Row. 











DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

4 can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CU., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements — —s. Sack ville Street. w 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY gives LECTURES, 

READINGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE and Kindred Subjects, at Home and elsewhere; 
Examines; and helps Students by Letter and in her Reading Society.— 
143, King Henry’ 8 Road, London, N.W. 


ANTED, SHORT-STORY WRITERS.—Story 

Writers who are desirous of contributing to the new Endless 
Topical Romance, entitled ‘TO BE CONTINUED IN OUR NeXt,’ 
which is commenced in the JANUARY Number of the REVIEW of 
REVIEWS, should communicate with the Eprror of that Magazine (in 
writing), stating qualifications, and particularly mentioning which of 
the Five Chapters in the January Instalment they think they would 
have been most qualified to write if asked to do so. 


SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sei 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese ard 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (l.ancs). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. "Technical Translations into and from all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and ‘Technical MSS. carefully Type-written 

A few Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
and Berlin 


iy gg tna ey WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations,&c. Phonograph used. 
Legal and General Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Lessons given. 
Usual terms. References. Established 1893.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, 
Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS, 

COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 

hand Writers and ‘Ty pists sent out by a4 or Hour. Duplicating Work. 
—Miss Burney, 48, Bedford Row, London 




















UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPIS TYPK-WRITTEN 

accurately and neatly,on good paper, atls 3d. per 1,000 words 

(over 10,000 at ls.), Carbon Copies at one-third of price, by Miss H. S., 
care of Athesnem Frese, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B z.C 








PYLE. WHITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Langu»ges). 
Research, Kevision, Translation. Keferences to Authors.—'Tue Cam- 
BRIDGE T'yre-WritInc AcEncy, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, &ce., 

TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and dispatch, 8d. per 1,000, 

including Paper and Postage. Also Shorthand.—Miss N. E. Kosinson, 
8, Westover Road, Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W. 








Forms of Application, and further particulars. can be ob from 
the Head Master, E. W Froyp. Esq., M A., Woodlands, Doe Bank, 
Sutton Coldfield, to whom applications, with copies of Testimonials, 
should be sent as soon as possible. 

Birmingham, January 5. 1903. 


TY HE GiVERKNORS of the BLACKBURN 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL are about to proceed to the Election of 
a HEAD MASTER. He must be under 45 years of age »nd a Graduate 
of some University in the United Kingdom. Salary, 250/. a year and a 
Capitation Fee of 31. per scholar; House, rent free 








VW PE-W KITING.—Authors’ Plays, MSS., &c., cf 

every description. Carbon and other Copies. MS. from Dictation, 

uickly and accurately.—Miss E. M ‘Ticar, 5, Maitland Park Road, 
Baverstock Hill, N.W Established 1884. 





ANTED, STOKIES, ARTICLES, PLAYS, 
&c., to be TYPE-WRITTEN. Very best work and complete 
accuracy. 9d per 1.000 werds.—M. Srvarr, 11, Moreton Place, St. 


George’s Square, 8.W 


( \ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
‘e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &. 

of Terms on application. 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 








Catalogues, 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS Possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT HKRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stoc 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


LEIGHTON’S 
CATALOGU of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part III. containing letters D—F, price 2s. 
With 120 Illustrations in Facsimile. 
J.& J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Parts I. and II. containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, price 2s. each. 








i ‘ATALOGUE, No. 36. —Drawings by Burne- 
Jones, Ruskin, ‘rurner, Hu &c.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum— 
Etchings by Whistler, Millet, &c.  chemnes Prints by Stadler—Ilius 
trated and Kelmscott Books—Works by John Kuskin. Post free, 
Sixpence.—W™. Waxp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





Books at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST, DECEMBER (No. 331), JUST READY. 
MANY NEW PURCHASES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford 


CATALOGUES on application. 








4 b- LAST ANNOUNCEMENT of the DE. .LA 
MORE PRESS PUBLICATIONS appeared in the ATHENEUM 
on DECEMBER 20. 





. ' x gus 

OHN RAPHAEL SMITH, by JuLIA FRANKAU. 

— Advertiser wishes to DISPOSE of various PRINTS issued with 

this Work, belonging to a Set now broken up for framing purposes. 

All Proofs in finest condition. Would prefer to -ell in One Lot.—List, 

with Prices, on application, in writing, to A., care of Messrs. Bates, 
Hendy & Co, 81, Cannon Street, ,. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL ‘MEN 
in all parts RECEI VING RESIDENT. PATIENTS sent gratis with 
“cr rticulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 
mited. 22, Craven Street, Trafalgar Square. WC. ‘Telegraphic 
Kadrecs. ‘Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No 1854. Gerrard. 








Full particulars to be sent, along with three recent Testi ials, to 
903. 


the undersigned, on or before January 31. 1903. 
AKTHUR I. ROBINSON. 
2, King Street, Blackburn, Clerk to the Governors. 





WENS COLLEGE and MANCHESTER 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOLS of ART and TECHNOLOGY. 

It is peopoeed to po Sopeans a PROFESSOR of ARCHITECTURE, ata 
yearly stipend o 
Applications should be sent, before FERRUARY 16, 1903, to the 
Recisrrar, ‘wens College, Manchester. from whom, or from the 





TNYPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND., — Authors’ 
MSS , Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c , COPIED with accuracy and 
dispatch, 10d per 1,000 words. Meetings attended and Verbatim or 
Condensed Keports furnished. Special Terms for Contracts or large 
=e — Miss E, Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
ndon, EC 





A "rene ris PRESS.—JOHN eDW ABD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., 
MIT ESTIMATES for ail kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 








Te N&KRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 

NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO co egg 
Quiet, pleasant, and central. Three minutes’ walk from .R. & OC. 
Station. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. 


PIBLIOTHECA SOMERSETENSIS.— A Cata- 
1 f Books and Pamphlets, &c., connected with the County 
of Fes oF With Analytica Introduction ard Full Index. By 
EMANUEL GREEN, F.S.A. 3 vols. 4to, 1678 pp. 31. 3s. net. 











Principat of the Municipal School of Technology, M Parti- 
culars as to Conditions and Duties can be obtained. 


PERIODICAL PRIN: CING.—13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Barnicott & Pearce, Taunton. 


ierwh ld At 6 my A 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


_——>—— 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 
OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 


From the principal Collections of Note. 





NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Per- 
manent Photographic Keproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers, 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 





Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 




















OED. SOUTHWARK —The REMAINING | 


PORTION of the COLLFCTION of the late W. ony pie 
F.R.C.8., will be SOLD at SOTHEBY’s on THURSDAY, January 22 


Catalogues may be had. 





The wy of the Works of Charles Dickens, the Property of 
W. T. PEVIER, Esq., and the Remaining Portion of the 
Library of the late W. RENDLE, Esq. 

M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will — AUCTION: at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., DAY, January 22. and Two Following 
Days, at 1 orloek pa Ry Books and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising 
the REMAINING PORTION of the COLLECTION of the late W. 
RENDLE, Esq . comprising ‘Topographical Books—an important Collec- 
tion of ‘Tracts, Broadsides, Engravings, &c , relating to Southwark— 
Serial Publications, Books 0° Reference, &c.—the Collection of the 
Works of Charles Dickens, the Property of W. T. PEVIER, Esq., 
including First Editions of the Pickwick Papers, Sketches by Boz, 
Village Coquettes, Tale of ‘wo binkenng &c —Illustrations to the Works 
of Dickens, Dickensiana, &c.—other Properties, comprising Sporting 
Books and Books with Coloured Plates—Scott’s Waverley Novels. First 
Edition. Complete Set —Smith’s Catalogue Raisoané, 9 vols.— Books 
illustrated by Rowlandson. Cruikshank, and Leech — Elizabethan 
Literature, including Spenser's Colin Clouts Come Home Again, 1595, 
Prothalamion, 1506 — Shakespeare’s Works, Fourth Folio Edition, 
and the First Illustrated Edition, 6 vols. 1709 — Publications of the 
Villon Society and Vale Press illustrated Books, comprising Mrs. 
Julia Frankiu's Eighteenth-Century Coloured Prints—Hayley's Life of 
Romvey — (iuvres de Wouvermans — Turner's England and Wales— 
Caricatures and Engravings — Early Printed Books— Liturgical and 
Biblical 1 porary Poetry, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








. LONGSTAFFE, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Stiand, W.C., on ‘TUESDAY, January 20, and Following Day, 

COINS and MEDALS, including a Portion of 

. E. D LONGSTAFFE, Esq, which comprises 

Edward Ill Noble, rare variety Quarter Noble, rare Groat with 

Roman N’s in Loncon, Silver Money of Richard II and Hen-y IV., all 

rare, and other Pr«perties, including a fine Series of Charles I. Oxford 

Pound Piece, Shrewsbury Ten-Shilling Pieces, &c.; also a few Greek 
and Roman Coins and Foreign Pieces 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


A Portion of * —— of Coins and a. the Property 
J. B, 





Books and Manuscripts, the Property of a LADY in Brighton, 
and a Portion of the Library of Lieut.-Col, CLAUDE CANE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, WC, on MONDAY, January 26. at 1 o’clock precisely, 
BOOKS and MANUSC kIPts, including the Property of a LADY in 
Brighton. comprising Works on Natural ey ¢ ne See Science— 
the Proceedings and of th Society - the 
Zoologist— Sporting Kooks—Coa's’s Short- Horned Herd Book—Nash’s 
Woreestershire—Whitaker’s Leeds and Richmondshire, and other 
Ea graphical Works— Books illustrated by Bewick, Cruikshank, and 
z, &e —Works in General Literature—a Portion of the LIKRARY 
rj Lieut -Col. CLAUDE CANE, of St. Wolstans, County Kildare, 
Ireland, comprising Publications of the Aldine and other early Presses 
—French lilustrated Kooks of the Eighteenth Century, including 
Boccaccio, Ii Decamerone, 5 vols., 1757, Fontaine, Contes et Nouvelles 
en Vers, ‘‘ Edition des Fermiers- Généraux, “tag vols. 1762, Marguerite de 
Valois, Heptameron Frangais, 3 vols., . 1792. Karly Editions of 
the Classics, Lord Charieville’s Translation of Voltaire’s La Pucelle, 
First English Translation of Boecaccio—Books of Prints, including 
Amstel's Collection of Facsimiles of Drawings after Dutch and Flemish 
Masters, Birch’ 's Heads, Houghton Gallery, Biagdon’s Life of Morland 
i copy), Early Printed Books, Tracts, &c. 





( 





Sales by Auction. 

Tools—fine Amateur’s Work Bench—Lecturer’s Optical Lan- 
terns and Sets of Slides—Photographic Apparatus, Sc. 
FRIDAY, January 23, at half-past 12 o'clock. 

R. J. o. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 
Street, Covent Garden, London, WC., a very fine 


38. Kin 
AMATEUR'S WORK BENCH by Methuish, 5 ft. long by 20in. wide, 
with all Fittings complete— Wood-working and other ‘Tools—Lecturer’ 8 

St 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A Collection of Valurble Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS, SOUTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand. W.C , on TUESDAY, January 27, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
a COLLECTION of valuable BOOKS and MANUSCKI? ‘T's, comprising 
anumber of incunabuia and Early Italian Hooks with Woodents—a 
few Illuminated Manuscripts, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Optical Lanterns by best Makers, witn all A 
band- ewe Slides, and very sneerenes Sets of Slides with accom. 
z A ratus for 
a Work and Films for Seon aaentae Apparatus— —Surgical !n- 
struments— Electrical SS and Fittings - Photographic Cameras, 
Lenses, and all Accessories- and many Lots of valuable iscellaneous 
Property, &c. 
On view — prior 2to5and on morning of Sale. Catalogues 


on applicatio: 


Natural History Sale, including a very fine Collection of 
British Lepidoptera Sormed by the late Mr. WILLIAM- 


ave 


TUESDA ¥, January 27, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 


Rooms, 38 King Street, Covent Garden. London, W.C., an 
mportant CATALUGUE of NATURAL HISTORY SPECIMENS, 
ioaeten the choice and well-selected Specimens forming the Collec: 
tion of British Lepidoptera formed by the late Mr WILLIAMSON, 
containing Long Series of the Karer Species, and also the Cabinets in 
which they are contained, and a Number of Series recently added and 
arranged in Store | Koxes ; also other fine Series of Lepidoptera in fine 
of Heads and Horns of Animals, 
ad and U d—Lion 


Tiger Skins, and other fine 
Dressed Skins - some fine Lot: 














and 
ots of Exotic oo ar many Lots 
of — History Objects suitable for and 








~~ Monday the 26th, and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
mm h.4 


Miscellaneous and Standard Books, including a Selection from 
the Library of a Gentleman. 


M ESSks. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
re ake at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, 

THURSDAY, January 22, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, Mint EL 
LANEOUS ae STANDARD BOUKS, including a Selection from the 
LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, and ee, Dodsley'’s Plays, by 
Hazlitt, 15 vols Large Paper— Mrs. Behn’s Works, 6 vols. Large 
a and other Writings of the Dramatists — Historical Works by 
Lecky, ude, and others — Numismatic Chronicle, 1869-1901 — First 
Editions ot} aman Authors, and Standard Works in all Departments 


of Literatu 





To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Rare and Valuable Books ; an . ~taed Collection of 
Jncunabula, 

ESSRS. HODGSUN & co. will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 


Fogel in nina} ARY, RARE and VAl. UABLE BOOKS including 
and Rooks with Wordcuts— 


rare and curiou wor ksin Early English Literature — Haklayt’s Voyages, 
3 vols. 1599, and other scarce Books of ‘Travel, many relating to America 
—Books with Colonred Plates—First Ed'tions of Esteemed Authors, &c.; 
also fine Dated and Armorial Bookplates. 

Catalogues are preparing. 




















The valuable Library of the late ALFRED PATCHETT, 
E:q, of Birkdale, near Liverpool (sold by orcer of the 
Executors). 


M ESsks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House. No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, January 28, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, the valuable LIBRARY of the late ALFRED PATCH TT, 
Esq., of Birkdale, near Liverpool (sold by order of the Executors), 
comprising ‘Topographical Kooks, chiefly relating to Yorkshire and 





Armorial and other China, Silver, Sheffield Plate, a Coltection 
of Old English Samplers, Furniture, and Effect 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, Ww, 
on MONDA Y, January 19, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock gpg! Old 
English and Continental CHINA, including a number of Pie. 
decorated with Coats of Arms—ilver and Shettield Plate— —Jewellery 
—Bronzes—Ivory and Wood Carvings — Miniatures—Enamels—a large 
Collection of Early English oe Specimens of Uld Lace, ang a 
few Pieces of Old French and English Furniture. 





The Collection of Coins and Medals formed by the late 
Lieut.-Col. GEORGE LAMBERT, F.S.A. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SE EUL 
by AUCTION at their gare 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
MONDAY, January 19, and Following Day, at ten minutes Po 
1 o'clock precisely, the caumeee COLLECTION of COINS ang 
MEDALS formed by the late Lieut.-Col. GEORGE LAMBERT, F.s.4. 


On view Friday and Saturday, and morning of Sale. 





Library of the late ALFRED JOHNSON, Esq., removed 
Jrom the West of England; and other Properties, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, ee Square, W.C,, 
on THURSDAY, January 29. and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late ALFRED JOHNSON, 
Esq.. and other Properties, including Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker. 
3 vols , First dition, uncut—Surtees’s Works, 5 vols. in the Originaj 
a aste--heette Rob Roy, First Editio, uneut—Jackeon’ 8 Old Paris 
First Rdition—" Thackeray's Works, 24 vols.—The Zoist. 13 vols.—valuable 
of a late Col Chester Waters — ~ Hay ward's 
Life and Seles of Henry IV.. of Old I First 
Editions of Swinburne, Meredith, mete, a other Modern Authors— 
along Series of Works on Travel in i gypt, Africa, America, &c.—ang 
Miscellaneous Books in all Branches. 
Catal in prep 


A fine Collection of Old Palychrome Delft Pottery, Oriental 
and other China, §c 


M Essks. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C, 

on FRIDAY, January 30, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 

fine page ommrionps of OLD DELFT PoT TERY, comprising Figures, 

Dishes, Ornaments, Specimens of Fruit and Fish, &e. : also Oriental 

and other China, Carvings, Enamels, &c., the Property of a Gentleman, 
Catalogues may be had. 

















Valuable Books, including the Library of a well-known 
Novelist, recently deceased, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on THURSDAY, February 5, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 

1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of valuable BUOKS, including the 

Library of a well-known Novelist, recently deceased, and comprising 
Works in most Branches of English and Foreign Literature. 


Catalogues in preparation. 


N = SRS. GLENDINING & CO. will SELL by 
ITION, on TUESDAY, — uary 20, and Following Day, a 
COLL nono of ENGLISH COINS and TOKENS, including Hardit 
of Edward the Black Prince—Silver Pound aan Ten Shilling Piece of 
Char'es I., various Mints—Siege Pieces of Newark, tontefract, Car- 
lisle, &c.—Crowns of various Reigns, including a large Series of Proof 
‘Tokens in the finest possib!e condition; also a few select Specimens of 


Scotch Coinzge. 


ESSRS. GLENDINING - CoO. will SELL b 
AUCTION, on THURSDAY, January 22, a COLLECTION of 
WAR MEDALS and DECORATIONS anacton for Military and Naval 
Services, from the Peninsular Campaign down to the present time, 
including the Order of the Garter presented by George IY. to 
Louis XVIII.—Victoria Cross, &c. 
Catalogues on application. 











Similar Property Catalogued and offered for Sale at short notice. 
GLENDINING & CO., Fine-Art Auctioneers, 
7, Argyll Street, W. (adjoining Oxford Circus Station). 
AMSTERDAM.—JANUARY 26-29, 
The very important LIBRARIES *) no _— TLES of 
HEESWI/JK and HAAR 


ESSRS. FREDERIK MU LLER “& Co. will 
SELL by AUCTION, gs their Rooms, DOELENSTRAAT 10, 
AMSTERDAM, on MONDAY. January 26, and Following Days, the 
LIBRARIES of the CASTLES of HEESWIJK and HAAREN, 
including Manuscripts—Early Printing —remarkable Impressions of 
the Sixteenth to Nineteenth Centuries— Microscopical Editions— 
Goousnpss : America, Asia. Australia— Fine Arts—lIllustrated Books— 
Industrial Arts— Sports—Manners and Customs—History— 
arge 





Lancashire—Serial Publications, ineluding the ‘T'r of the 
Historie Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, Chetham Society, Lanca- 
shire and Chesrire Record Society, Parish Kegister Society, Thoresby 
Society, Yorkshire Archeological and 1 
Record Series and Journal, Yorkshire Parish Register Pom Har- 
leian &e.—I} i Hore. ana Worke relating to Palxo- 
graphy — Ribhography — County Histories, comprising Baker's 
Northampton, Cussans’s Hertfordshire, Hutchins’s Dorset, Ormerod’s 
Cheshire, Whitaker's Leeds and Richmondshire, &c.. Ackermann's 
Westminster, Oxford and Cambridge Public Schools, Pyne's Royal 
Residences, and other Books wich Celoured Plates- Historical Litera- 
ture — Works on Architecture, Archeology, and the Fine Arts — 
Genealogy— Family History—valuable Works of Keference. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


LOUDWATER HOUSE, RICKMANSWORTH, HERTs. 
Estate of the late H. PANMURE GORDON, Esq. 
The Contents of the Mansion. 
M ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that la | will SELL by AUCTION, on 
the Premises, as above on MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY, 
ae 19, and 21, at half-past 12 phe mes precisely each day, the 
CONTENTS of the MANSION, including Mahogany. Oak, Satinwood, 
and Carved and Gilt Wood Furniture in the Old English and French 
tastes, from the Dining, Drawing, Morning, and Billiard Rooms— 
‘Two Pianofortes—Killiard Table and Fittings by Cox & Yeman— 
Bedroom Ffurniture—1 500 Volumes of Books—Prints—a number of 
Piated Articles— Porcelain— Glass— Decorative Objects and Effects. 


May be viewed and Catalogues had ; Catalogues may also be obtained 
at the Offices of Messrs. Curistre, Maxson & Woops, 8, King Street, 
St. James’s square, 8. W. 

ENS kS CHR'!ISTIEF, MANSON & WOODS 

pectfully give notice that they wil! hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Kooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely :— 


On THURSDAY, January 22, JEWELLERY, 
MINIATURES, and OBJECTS of VERTU. 

On FRIDAY. January 23, ORIENTAL PORCE- 
LAIN and DECURATIVE FURNITURE, the Property of a Nobleman. 

On SATURDAY, January 24, OLD PICTURES, 
the Property of a Gentleman. 

















S-oeane— ia fie Sets, &c. 
The Illustrated Catalogue. with 5 Plates, will be sent on application 
to Freperik Mutter & Co., Amsterdam, Doelenstraat 10. 








SECOND EDITION. 
NATIONAL 


T HE 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
Contents for JANUARY. 


EPISODES of the MONTH. 

The FRENCH REPUBLIC and the RELIGIOUS ORDERS. By 
Georges Clemenceau, Member of the French Senate. 

A LESSON to LORD LANSDOWNE. By Ignotus. 

The PORT of LONDON. Witha Map. By Sir Henry D. Le Marchant, 
Bart , Director of the London and India Docks Company, and late 
Chairman of the West India Dock Company. 

The CAUSE of EUROPEAN PEACE. By J. E. B. Seely, D.8.0 M.P. 

A HOLIDAY COUKSE at the JENA UNIVERSITY. By Miss Catharine 
Dodd 


REVIEW. 





AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE in the SALE-ROOM. By W. Roberts. 

The BRITISH — NATIONALISTS in the NAPOLEONIC WAR. 
By H. W. Wilso 

The POETRY of enneen. By the Rey. Canon H. C. Beeching. 

JOHANNESBURG. By Pseudo-Africanus. 

The HIGHER POLICY of DEFENCE. By James R. Thursfield. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS, 
CERTIFICATE OF SALES. 

We have examined the books of the NATIONAL REVIEW for the 
year ening September 30. 1897, and for the year ending September 50, 
1902. and hereby certify that the sales — this periodical have doubled 
during the five years. gned) 

GERARD van DE LINDE & SON, 

London, E.C., Dec. 10, 1902. Chartered Accountants. 





London: Edward Arnold, 37, Bedford Street. 
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MESSRS. -LONGMANS & COS LIST. 
THE AGE OF THE FATHERS: 


Being Chapters in the History of the Church during the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. 


By the late WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. 


2 vols. 8vo, 28s, net. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF SIR J. AMES ‘PAGET'S LIFE. 
With Portrait by Sir John Millais, Bart. 8vo, 6s. net. 
*.* A Postscript by Sir THOMAS SMITH, Bart., is new to this Edition. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
SIR JAMES PAGET, Bart. 


Edited by STEPHEN PAGET, one of his Sons, 














SECOND EDITION, 


ROCHESTER, and other LITERARY RAKES of the COURT 


of CHARLES II., with SOME ACCOUNT of their SURROUNDINGS. By the Author of ‘ The Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digby,’ ‘ The Life of a Prig,’ &c. With 15 Portraits. 8vo, 16s. 

‘Here we must bring our extracts from this fascinating if rather discursive book toaclose. It throws a vivid light 

upon a particular side view of the Court of Charles II. which has hitherto been somewhat neglected.” —St. James's Gazette. 


BACTERIA in DAILY LIFE. By Mrs. Percy Frankland, 


F.R.M.8. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Contents :—Bacteriology in the Victorian Era—What to 
Breathe—Sunshine and Life — Bacteriology and Water — 


AN ESSAY on LAUGHTER: its Forms, its Cause, its Develop 


ment, and its Value. By JAMES SULLY, M.A. LL.D. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“Here we must leave this delightful book —delightful as much for its scholarship and its lucidity as for its penetrating 


insight into the psychology of laughter and its keen appreciation of the humorous sides of human nature.’ 
St. James's Gazette. 


Milk Dangers and Remedies — Bacteria and Ice — Some 
Poisons and their Prevention. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 


EGYPT and the HINTERLAND to the RE-OPENING of the 


SUDAN. By FREDERIC W. FULLER. With Frontispiece and Map of Egypt and the Sudan. Crown 8vo, 6s. ne- 





THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Edited by the Rev. W. - E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's; and the Rev. DARWELL 
STONE, M.A., Principal of the Missionary College, Dorchester. 


BOOKS of DEVOTION. By the Rev. Charles Bodington, Canon 


and Precentor of Lichfield. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 
Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D., Vicar of All Hallows Barking by the Tower. 


PASTORAL VISITATION. By the Rev. H. E. Savage, M.A. 


Vicar of South Shields. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


BY THE RAMPARTS OF JEZREEL: 


A Romance of Jehu, King of Israel. 
By ARNOLD DAVENPORT, 


With Frontispiece by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 403, JANUARY. Price 6s. 
i, The BLOCKADE of BREST. | 6. EMILE ZOLA : les Trois Villes. 
2. ON the PROGRESS of MEDICINE SINCE 1803. 7. The PAST and FUTURE of FACTORY LEGISLATION. 
3. The NOVELS of MR. HENRY JAMES. | 8. MODERN MOTOR-CARS. 
4. PANSLAVISM in the NEAR EAST. | 9 MADAME de LIEVEN. 
5 | 10. FOREIGN _POLITIOS and COMMON-SENSE, 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


No. 69. JANUARY. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. Ph.D., 
Fellow of Magdalen College and Lecturer in Diplomatic in the University of Oxford. 
CONTENTS. 








- DOUBLE STAKS. 








1, Articles. 
The ROMAN LEGIONS in BRITAIN, a.p. 43-72. By B. W. Henderson. 


GIAN MATTEO GIBERTI. By Miss M. A. Tucker. Part I. 
CRUMWELL and the CROWN. By C.H. Firth, LL.D. Part II. 
The “SWEDISH PLOT” of 1716-7. By J. F. Chance. 
2. Notes and D ts. 3. Re of Books. 4. Notices of Periodical Publications. 








/MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 








THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 
Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. 
Vol. VII. will be published on Wednesday :— 


WESTERN EUROPE TO 1800. 


Cloth, 15s. net; half morocco, 1. 1s. net. 


MY LIFE IN MANY STATES AND 
IN FOREIGN LANDS. By GEORGE F. TRAIN. 
Profusely illustrated, 1 vol. 6s. [ Tuesday. 

*,* This volume comprises a sketch of Train’s entire 

career, and shows the range and importance of the under- 

takings with which he has been associated. Among other 
works of great magnitude, he constructed the first tramway 
in England, and had a large share in the building of the 

Union Pacific Railway. 


THEWS OF ENGLAND. By Patrick 
VAUX. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. [ Wednesday. 


THE HUNT FOR THE GIANT SLOTH. 


THROUGH THE HEART OF 
PATAGONIA. By HESKKEIH PRICHARD. With 20 
Illustrations (some in Colour) from Drawings by J. G. 
Millais, and a large number of Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. 1 vol. 1/. 1s. net. Postage 6d. 

TIMES.—‘*The work of a brave and energetic young 

man, who did the very best that was in him, overcame 

great difficulties, and accomplished a not unimportant 
journey.” 


AFFAIRS OF WEST AFRICA. By 
D. MOREL. With 32 Plates and Maps, 1 v 

i. net. Postag re 6d. 

MORNING POST." Every one seriously concerned 

for the welfare of British colonization and commerce, and of 

the races brought under British rule, is bound to study this 

remarkable volume.” 


TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. By 
ETHEL COLQUHOUN. With over 100 Illustrations 
in Colour and Biack and White from Original Sketches 
by the Authoress. 1 vol. 10s. net. Postage 4d. 
MORNING POST.—“ Her sketches with pen and pencil 
are as lively and genial as they are spontaneous and unsophis- 
ticated.” 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE 
NETHERLANDS IN THE AUTUMN OF 1815. By 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. With an Introduction by Dr. 
ROBERTSON NICOLL. 1 vol. 4s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. —“ Exceptionally interesting 
reading.” 


DOWN THE ORINOCOIN A CANOE. 
By Sefior PEREZ TRIANA. With an Introduction by 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 1 vol 6s. 
(Second /mpression. 
TIM ES.—“ He writes well, and his narrative of his trip is 
that of a modest, observant, and nature-loving traveller.” 


POEMS. By George Leveson Gower. 
1 vol. 7s. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE —" Manitestly the product 
of a higbly cultivated and thoughtful mind, finding feli- 
citous and natural expression in poetic form.” 

THE NEW DOOLEY BOOK. 


OBSERVATIONS OF . MR. DOOLEY. 
By F. P. DUNNE. 1 vol. 3s. 6d 


THE BEST NOVELS FROM THE 
LIBRARIES. 


HIDDEN MANNA. 
By A. J. DAWSON. 


THE KING’S AGENT 
By ARTHUR PATERSON. 


MRS. CRADDOCK. 
By W. S. MAUGHAM. 


GODFREY MARTEN. By C. TURLEY. 


THE LAST BUCCANEE R. 
y L. COPE CORNFORD. 


THE HOUSEWIVES OF EDENRISE. 


By FLORENCE POPHAM. 


ONE’S WOMENKIND. 


By oe ZANG WILL. 
THE SHEEPSTEALER 


By V OL JACOB. 
MOTHER EARTH. 
By FRANCES HARROD. 


DONOVAN PASHA. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 


SACRILEGE FARM. 


By MABEL HART. 
I WERE KING. 
IF By J. H. MoCARTHY. 
*.* Cut this List out and send it to your Library, marking 
“the Novels you require. This will keep you abreast of the 
most Up-to-date Fiction. 


ondon : 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, London, New York, and Bombay. 


L 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


BY WILLIAM STRANG. 

A SERIES OF 
THIRTY ETCHINGS BY 
WILLIAM STRANG, 
Illustrating Subjects from 


DON QUIXOTE. 


Fcap. folio, printed on O.W. Hand-made Paper 
by F. Goulding. 
The Edition will be strictly limited to 200 Copies. 
51. 5s. net. 





LONDON BEFORE the CONQUEST. 


By W. R. LETHABY. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 

7s. 6d. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘A scholarly and critical book 

on a very fascinating theme...... An admirable little volume, 
well illustrated and well written.” 





In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


The EMPEROR CHARLES V. By 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW YEAR’S LIST. 


—_——>— 


NOW READY, REVISED EDITION, 
Considerably Enlarged, and 121 New and Original Photo- 
graphs added. Large crown 8vo, buckram, price 15s. net. 


VETERINARY NOTES FOR 
HORSE OWNERS. 


An Illustrated Manual of Horse Medicine and Surgery 
Written in Simple Language, with 267 Illustrations. 
By Capt. M. H. HAYES, F.R.C.V.S., 
Author of ‘ Points of the Horse,’ &c. 





NOW READY. 
Seventy-Second Edition, Revised, and Enlarged to over 
2,000 pages. 1 vol. royal 8vo, price 3ls. 6d. net. 


LODGE'S PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, AND 
KNIGHTAGE FOR 1903. 


Arranged and Printed from the Personal Communications 
of the Nobility. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 

In 1 vol. royal 4to, containing numerous Illustrations in 
Colour and in Black and White, trom Drawings and 
Photographs by the Author and others. Several Maps, 
Diagrams, &c. Price 25s. net, 


THE 














EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A. 
PILOT.—* A work which must long remain the standard 
life of Charles V. in our language, and is an extraordinary 
treasure-house of facts for the student of his times.” 


MEMORIES of a HUNDRED 
YEARS. By EOWARD EVERETT HALE. Illus- 
trated. In 2 vols. extra crown 8vo, 21s. net. 


PRINCIPLES of ECONOMICS. By 


Dr. N. G. PIERSON. Translated from the Dutch by 
A. A. WOTZEL. Vol. I. &vo, 10s. net. 
Contents.—Introduction—Origin of Value in Exchange— 
Rent of Land—Rent of Houses—Interest on Capital—Profits 
of Entrepreneurs—Wages of Labour—On Price—Principal 
Monetary Systems—Banking in the Principal Countries— 
Bills of Exchange and Foreign Exchanges—Regulation of 
Currencies—Appendix. 











In 2 vols. 8vo, 10s. net each volume. 


A HISTORY of the PROBLEMS of 
PHILOSOPHY. By PAUL JANET and GABRIEL 
SEAILLES. Translated by ADA MONAHAN. Edited 
by Prof. HENRY JONES, LL.D. Vol. I., PSYCHO- 
LOGY. Vol. IL., ETHICS, METAPHYSICS, and 
THEODICY. 


ROME and REFORM. By T. L. 


KINGTON OLIPHANT, of Balliol College. In 2 vols. 
8vo, 21s. net. 
CHURCH TIMES.—‘ A solid, learned, and on the whole 
fair-minded contribution to the most ivteresting phase of 
the history of Europe.” 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


POMPEII: its Life and Art. By 
AUGUST MAU. Translated by FRANCIS W. KEL- 
SEY. With numerous Illustrations from Original 
> ir and Photographs, Extra crown 8vo, | 0s. 6d. 
net. 





THIRD EDITION, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY of POETRY 


and FINE ART. With a Critical Text and Translation 
of the Poetics. By S. H. BUTCHER, Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh, &c. 


The SATIRE of SENECA on the 


APOTHEOSIS of CLAUDIUS, commonly called the 
AmorodokvyTwoic. A Study by ALLAN PERLEY 
net. 





possible...... We can highly recommend Mr. Escott’s book.” 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations reproduced 


TANGANYIKA PROBLEM. 


An Account of the Researches undertaken 
concerning the Existence of Marine 
Animals in Central Africa. 


By J. E. S. MOORE, FRGS., 
Author of ‘To the Mountains of the Moon,’ &c. 


MR. ESCOTT’S NEW WORK. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 15s. net. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


By T. H. 8. ESCOTT, 
Author of ‘ Persona! Forces of the Period,’ &c, 
DAILY CHRONICLE, 
“Mr. Escott is to be congratulated on his contribution 
to the literature which he has coliected about our repre- 
sentative institution.” 
GLOBE. 


‘* The book is evidently t ased on carefully acquired know- 
ledge...... A useful sketch of the chequered career of the 
* Mother of Pa: liaments.’” 

OUTLOOK. 
‘*Mr. Escott keeps a steady grip throughout seven poli- 
tical centuries in three epochs.” 

ACADEMY, 
‘*The History of the House of Commons, illustrated by 
vignettes of the notable characters which, from Simon de 
Montfort, have sat there.” 

ATHENEUM. 

‘Both a gay and a sound guide...... Out of nearly 700 
pages, all but a very few at the end are almost as good as 








AN INTERESTING BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


from Photographs by the Author, price 10s. 6d. net. 


TRAVELS IN NORTH AND 
CENTRAL CHINA. 


By JOHN GRANT BIRCH. 
NEW BOOK ON ROCK CLIMBING. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous IIlustrations, price 
s. 6d. net, 


CRAG AND HOUND IN 
LAKELAND. 


By CLAUDE BENSON. 





BALL. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


SUN-DIALS and ROSES of YESTER- 
DAY: Garden Delights which are here Displayed in 
Very Truth and are Moreover Regarded as Kmblems. 
By ALICE MORSE KARLE. Profusely illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, giit top, 10s. 6d. net. 


OUR BENEVOLENT FEUDALISM. 


By W.J.GHKENT. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 








NEW WORK BY SIR MARTIN CONWAY. 


From the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Centuries, 


“4 
Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of Cambridge. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous IIlustrations, 
Frontispiece in Colour, price 7s. 6d. net. 


EARLY TUSCAN ART. 


By Sir W. MARTIN CONWAY, 


HURST & BLACKETT, LimI1TED, 


SOME NEW BOOKS FROM 
MESSRS. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’s 
LIST. 


NEW WORK BY CAPT. MAHAN. 
RETROSPECT and PROSPECT. By 


Capt. A. T. MAHAN, LL.D., Author of * The Influence 
of Sea Power upon History,’ ‘The Life of Nelson,’ 
‘Types of Naval Officers,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d, 
net. [Ready. 
Contents.—1. The Development of Political Feeling and 
Outlook in the United States during the Last Decade—2, 
Effect of the War in South Africa on the Prestige of the 
British Empire—3. Motives to Imperial Federation—4, 
Conditions Influencing the Distribution of Navies—5. The 
Relation of the Persian Gulf to World Policies—6. The 
Military Rule of Obedience. 


The AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE: its History and Romance from 1640 to 1902, 
By wINTHROP L. MARVIN, Associate Editor of the 
Boston Journal. Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. — [Ready, 
Contents :—The Colony Ships—Old Rigs and Mode!ls— 
After the Revolution—The First Swift Growth—A Cele- 
brated Voyage—The Merchant Navigators—Impressment 
and Embargo—The Yankee Whalemen—Reciprocity on the 
Sea—A New-World Venice—The Incoming of Steam—Mail 
Ships and Clippers—The Deep Sea Fisheries—War and its 
Ruin—Our Coastwise Carriers—Nearing Low Water Mark— 
The Great Lake Fleet—A Decade of Gain and Loss. 











JUST READY, cloth, 8vo, illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
BOSTON DAYS. By Lilian Whiting. 
The City of Beautiful ldeals—Concord and its Famous 
Authors—The Golden Age of Genius —The Dawn of the 
Twentieth Century. 


JUST READY, cloth, 8vo, 5s. 


ARCHITECTURE, CLASSIC and 
EARLY CHRISTIAN. By Prof. ROGER T. SMITH, 
F.R.I.B.A., and JOHN SLATER, B.A. F.R.1.B.A. 


JUST READY, FOURTEENTH EDITION, cloth, 2s. 


The CHAIRMAN’S HANDBOOK. By 
Sir REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, K.C.B., formerly 
_ the Clerk to the House of Commons. Pull 








Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. €d. Sixty-third Year 


DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
and KNIGHTAGE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 
for 1903. (Ready. _ 


A BOOK FOR COLLECTORS BY AN OLD COLLECTOR. 
3 vols. demy 4to, printed on thick Van Gelder Paper, and 
bound in art canvas, 720 pp., with 550 Illustrations (of 
which many are in Colours) in Photogravure, Three- 
Colour Process, Autotype, Half-Tone, Relief, and Wood- 
cut, 52. 5s. net. 

RARIORA. Being Notes of some of 
the Printed Books, Manuscripts, Historical Documents, 
Broadsides, Engravings, Coins, Medals, Pottery, and 
Curiosa of all Sorts Collected (1858-1900) by JOHN 
ELIOT HODGKIN, F.S.A. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, about 250 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 


The GOWRIE CONSPIRACY. By 
SAMUEL COWAN, J.P., Author of ‘ Mary, Queen of 
Scots’ and ‘ Who Wrote the Casket Letters ?’ [Rezdy. 

The Author concludes bis preface with the following 
words: ‘Incoming to the conclusion I have doue I have 
been guided by the evidence | have reproduced, and there is 
no other evidence of any value to be obtained on which one 
would be justified in forming a conclusion. That evidence 
appears to me to leave no room for doubt as to who was the 
author of the so-called Gowrie Conspiracy.” 
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more than 20 Full-;age Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 7s. €d. net. Edition on Hand-made Paper, 12s. 6d. 
net. [Ready. 
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remote South Sea Archipelago. 
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LITERATURE 


The Cambridge Modern History. — Vol. I. 
The Renaissance. (Cambridge, University 
Press. ) 

Tue great compendium of modern history 
projected by the late Lord Acton, the scheme 
of which was blocked out by him, its execu- 
tion being left as his legacy to the university 
which, during the last few—too few—years 
of his life, enjoyed the privilege of claiming 
him as one of its recognized teachers, has at 
length been fairly launched. For a single 
reviewer to attempt to sit in judgment on a 
book which represents the collective learn- 
ing of a score or so of experts, each dealing 
with some period or some development upon 
which he has concentrated his attention, 
would be presumptuous. The most that can 
be done is to consider how the plan of it 
and the total result will strike the average 
fairly instructed citizen, and perhaps 
sample it here and there in slightly more 
detail. 

The preface, which is signed by the pre- 
sent editors—the Master of Peterhouse, Mr. 
G. W. Prothero, and Mr. Stanley Leathes— 
may be taken as embodying Lord Acton’s 
views as to the scope of the work. Its aim, 
we are told, ‘‘is to record, in the way most 
useful to the greatest number of readers, 
the fulness of knowledge in the field of 
modern history which the nineteenth cen- 
tury has bequeathed to its successor” ; and 
the editors go on with truth to point out the 
vast addition to the total mass of our in- 
formation about earlier times which has been 
effected by the opening of archives—and, 
we may add, the more scholarly editing of 
them—which the last half-century has seen. 
Valuable, especially from the illustrative 
point of view, as is much (it may be the 
greater part) of what has been in this way 
gained, it is perhaps possible to overrate 
its absolute importance. Of its profound 
interest to the student no one can doubt. 

Give me of Nelson only a touch, 
And down it goes, be it little or much, 





writes the poet. But the patch of tar on the 


shoulder of the coat does not materially 
affect our views of the history which Nelson 
helped to make. 
origins, records, of monographs, and works 
of detail that have been published within the 
last fifty years,” how much has availed to 
reverse the belief held by our grandfathers 
touching any of the broad epoch-making 
facts of history? The editors seem to look 
forward to a time when it will be possible 
to obtain ‘‘ ultimate history ’’; we venture to 
think that that will be when it is possible to 
obtain universal assent to every proposition 
in which the word “right” or the word 
‘‘wrong’’ forms the predicate. ‘The 
student of history,” said Lord Acton, in that 
noble inaugural lecture which we should 
have liked to see reprinted in the forefront 
of this book, ‘‘is the politician with his face 
turned backwards”; and he presently showed 
the bearing of this statement by a quotation 
from Burke: ‘‘ The principles of true politics 
are those of morality enlarged.” Nay, we 
are not wholly without experience of a 
school of thought which holds that even the 
admitted righteousness of a course of action 
is no valid reason for following it. When 
men have finally settled whether reason or 
force, conscience or self-interest, virtue or 
virtd, is to be supreme, then, and not till 
then, shall we get the ultimate history, if 
the ‘‘ competing historians” will allow it. 
Meantime the gradual disclosure of docu- 
ments will at least provide a constant supply 
of fresh weapons to the respective armouries 
of combatants on either side. 

Few readers, we imagine, will be inclined 
to find fault with this history on the score 
of the epoch which has been taken as its 
starting-point, or to demur greatly to Lord 
Acton’s dictum, in the lecture already quoted, 
that ‘‘modern history” is ‘that which 
begins four hundred years ago.” One may, 
perhaps, be a little sorry that so much 
prominence was given to the tiresome and 
rather question-begging term ‘‘ Renais- 
sance”; but even the great champion of 
the unity of history was constrained to admit 
that “the revival of learning in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries marks one of the 
great epochs in the history of the mind of 
man”; that ‘that age was an age when 
the spirit of man cast away trammels by 
which it had long been fettered.” It is 
best, perhaps, to leave it at that, and not to 
labour too much the contrast between the 
‘‘modern”’ and the ‘‘ mediceval” attitudes 
towards affairs, lest we some day arouse the 
scorn of those 


Che questo tempo chiameranno antico, 


of the “ultimate” historian, let us say. 
Above all, let it be clearly recognized that 
a good deal which in this connexion is true 
of the continent of Europe does not apply 
to England; where, for instance, ‘‘ the frank 
recognition of nationality, and all that it 
involves,” which in his introductory note 
the late Bishop of London claims as a ‘‘great 
distinction”? of the newer order of things, 
was in full force long before the earliest 
date ever assigned to the Renaissance. 

One rather obvious drawback to the plan 
of writing history by the co-operation of 
specialists in particular subjects or periods 
is that the specialist in one period, owing, 
no doubt, to the necessity for mastering the 


Of all ‘‘the abundance of | 





enormous amount of material now at his 
disposal, has little time left for getting more 
than a very superficial acquaintance with 
other periods. The inconvenience of this 
shows itself when he begins to generalize 
and compare. Thus Mr. E. J. Payne, who 


| writes the first two chapters, ‘The Age of 
| Discovery’ and ‘The New World,’ and 


| 


] 








overflows with information on those topics, 
observes, in discussing Montaigne’s ‘ Essay 
on the Cannibals,’ that the views there 
expressed ‘‘ accorded with a feeling...of re- 
volt against the hollow pageantry, the rigid 
social and political forms, the grasping at 
an empty show of power and dignity, which 
marked medizval life.” One can hardly 
accept this as a ‘‘convincing”’ generalization. 
Social and political rigidity are not what 
one first thinks of in connexion with, say, 
medizval Florence, nor grasping at an 
empty show of power with either Barbarossa 
and his grandson or the cities and Popes 
who opposed them. Hollow pageantry, 
again, one would say, was far more cha- 
racteristic of the Renaissance than of the 
less self-conscious Middle Ages. 

That differences of opinion, both as to 
facts and as to the manner of regarding 
them, should be found among the contri- 
butors to a work on these lines, is equally 
unavoidable, though no doubt less injurious 
to its educational value. If Mr. Armstrong, 
in his chapter on ‘ Savonarola,’ which is one 
of the luxuries in the volume—Mr. Arm- 
strong is a writer who possesses the gift of 
making his readers feel as if what he is 
telling them was being really drawn out 
of their own knowledge—if he says of 
the ‘‘ Burning of the Vanities” that “it is 
impossible to tell whether objects of 
permanent value were destroyed,” evi- 
dently thinking himself that something of 
the sort probably was the case; while 
Dr. Barry appears to follow Capponi in 
believing that nothing was destroyed that 
was not all the better for destruction— 
this may be due to a divergence of opinion 
as to the legitimate domain of art. Nor, 
perhaps, is there more than verbal incom- 
patibility between Dr. Bury’s view that the 
crusading enthusiasm of Aineas Sylvius was 
‘*a vain idea, inappropriate to the conditions 
of the age,” and that of Dr. Barry (again) 
that ‘‘it denoted some far-off touch of great- 
ness.” There is, however, a somewhat 
more serious discrepancy between Dr. Barry 
and the Master of Peterhouse on the subject 
of the Beghards of the Low Countries; for 
while the latter tells us that they ‘‘had little 
to say against the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome,” the former holds that they and 
their like were ‘‘ ecstatic, perhaps anti- 
nomian fraternities, condemned by Pope 
John XXII., and abhorred of all good 
Catholics.” These little irregularities of 
surface, after all, do but reflect the light at 
slightly varying angles, a process which 
notoriously adds pleasure to the contempla- 
tion of many works both of nature and of 
art. There is, too, a certain satisfaction, 
when one has read all about a transaction 
in one chapter from the point of view of its 
writer, in coming across the same elsewhere 
more casually introduced, and pointing, 
perhaps, a different moral. A good example 
is the mention—by Dr. Barry, writing on 
‘Catholic Europe,’ and Mr. H. CO. Lea on 
‘The Eve of the Reformation’—of the 
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conflict between Sigismund of Tyrol and 
Cardinal Cusanus. By the first it is intro- 
duced as an episode in the career of 
Cusanus, who is treated at some length as 
the model Churchman of his day, trained 
in the school of Christian mysticism, but 
capable of playing a great part as ad- 
ministrator and reformer. In Mr. Lea’s 
chapter it is referred to incidentally among 
other indications of the growing alienation 
of Germany from Rome. Why, by the 
way, has neither of these learned writers 
included in his bibliograpny such a book 
as Prof. Jiiger’s ‘Geschichte der Land- 
stiindischen Verfassung Tirols,’ which has 
much to say not only on the Sigismund- 
Cusanus affair, but also on the general 
history of the times as it affected what was 
then by no means an unimportant corner of 
Europe? If it be because the work is 
already included in the bibliography to a 
much earlier chapter, we can only say that, 
in the absence of any index to the various 
bibliographies, any rule, if such there be, 
against the introduction more than once of 
a particular work is hardly favourable to 
the student who is in search of information 
on a special period or topic. There are 
other points connected with the construction 
of the bibliographies which may lead some 
readers to echo the Spanish king’s sentiments 
on the Creation. 

A more serious defect is the extreme 
inadequacy of the index. We are promised, 
no doubt, a full index to the whole work 
when it is completed ; but surely, if there is 
to be any index at all to each separate 
volume, the least the reader has a right to 
expect is the inclusion of every proper name 
with a reference to every place where it 
occurs. In a book like this, where ‘“‘ what in 
one volume or one chapter constitutes the 
main subject, in another may form a digres- 
sion or furnish an illustration,’’ it is espe- 
cially necessary for the student to have the 
means of tracking a person through the 
various incidents in which he was concerned. 
Names form, after all, the effective catch- 
words for events. Bartolommeo d’ Alviano, 
for example, is mentioned several times; 
only one of them appears in the index. 
Mr. Leathes, by the way, has forgotten to 
notice one of his many opportune arrivals— 
that on the Garigliano, which virtually 
decided the defeat of his subsequent allies, 
the French. Cardinal Capistrano does not 
appear at all. No doubt if one went 
further through the alphabet many more 
omissions would be found. Has each writer 
made his own index ? 

The making of the final index, if it is to 
give the book its full possible value, will be 
no light task. It will have not only to 
bring together names of men and places, 
but also by judicious grouping of subjects 
to enable the student to profit by the oppor- 
tunity which the manner of its construc- 
tion affords for comparing different aspects 
of the same topic. Thus, to take the first 
instance that occurs, Dr. Bury, writing 
on ‘The Ottoman Conquest,’ notes 
among the obstacles to a new crusade the 
fact that ‘‘ with the growth of ‘humanism’ 
the old kind of religious enthusiasm 
had ery away.’ This clearly must be 
considered by any one who is studying 
the effect of humanism on Christendom, in 
conjunction with a sentence separated from 





it by nearly the whole length of the 
volume :— 

‘*The inveterate quarrel...... between men of 

letters and philosophers who seek wisdom by 
process of dialectics must not be overlooked, 
when we read the judgments of the later 
humanists on a scholasticism that they despised 
without always understanding it.” 
It will need an indexer a good deal above 
the ordinary professional level to ensure that 
such passages as these and a score of others 
are brought into due conjunction. We hope, 
too, that the general index will be allowed 
a volume to itself. Nothing is more tire- 
some in a small way than to have to handle 
two large volumes whenever one wants to 
find a reference—and the last volume is apt 
to be the fattest of the family. It would be 
a luxury, also, if between the same covers 
a few Beilagen could be included, such as 
maps, genealogical and chronological tables, 
and suchlike. ‘‘In for a penny, in for a 
pound,” is a good proverb. 

Italy, for reasons pointed out in the pre- 
face and not obscure to any student of the 
time, occupies a prominent place in the 
volume. Besides Mr. Armstrong’s chapter 
already mentioned, special attention may 
be called to Mr. Burd’s masterly account of 
Machiavelli and his teaching. Dr. Garnett 
on ‘ Rome and the Temporal Power’ is very 
readable, though less profound. When he 
says that Savonarola, in encouraging the 
expedition of Charles VIII., ‘‘ might plead 
the precedent of Dante for the ruinous error 
of inviting a deliverer from beyond the 
Alps,” he seems to misunderstand Dante’s 
political views. If Savonarola wanted to 
pray the ‘De Monarchia’ in aid, he should 
have called in Maximilian; funny as the 
notion seems to us now, it would certainly 
have had Dante’s ghost’s approval. 

Mr. Butler Clarke has had to encounter 
the difficulty that the Renaissance never 
obtained any considerable hold upon Spain. 
When his chapter begins, the Catholic kings 
were preparing for the final attack upon the 
Moors, in which their followers were ani- 
mated by the passions of the Crusaders of 
two centuries before; and a few years after 
the period at which his contribution closes 
the Counter- Reformation took shape and 
rapidly destroyed the incipient movement. 
Even Ximenes, who, no doubt, did much 
for philology, cared far more for theology, 
and, as Mr. Clarke rightly remarks, the chief 
purpose of his magnificent foundation at 
Alcala ‘‘was the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” Mr. Clarke has furnished a clear 
and succinct narrative of events, which is 
worthy of much commendation. His tone 
is judicious and his narrative impartial ; 
but it is, perhaps, a pity he has not paid 
more attention to Antonio de Lebrija, who 
was one of the most important of the early 
humanists, and, as a critic, was greatly in 
advance of his time, yet has never met with 
adequate recognition. 

Sir Richard Jebb’s chapter on ‘The 
Classical Renaissance’ is, as might be ex- 
pected, an example of learning imparted 
with all possible literary charm. As a 
sketch of the growth of classical study 
it could not easily be surpassed. We 
cannot quite agree with him that ‘it 
was chiefly, if not wholly, his Cansoniere 
that earned Petrarch the laurel crown,” 
for less than half the Canzoniere had 





then been written. It is not easy to say on 
what Petrarch’s reputation at that com- 
paratively early point in his career did rest. 
We venture a query concerning the use of 
Turnebus as a Latinization of Turnébe, 
The great scholar’s original name is 
generally given as Tournebceuf, and as 
there is more than one place of that 
name in Normandy, besides a Tournebus 
or two, it seems more reasonable to adhere 
to that. French surnames are usually local 
when one runs them down, and surely 
Turnébe is impossible in that capacity. 

It is a little surprising to find that Prof. 
Tout supposes Maximilian to have been 
really buried at Innsbruck. The first thing 
that every visitor to that town has to learn 
is that its chief ornament, the most gor- 
geous of all sepulchral monuments, is a 
cenotaph, and that the Emperor in truth 
lies at the obscure Wiener Neustadt. 

The only serious regret, apart from 
our complaint as to indexing, we have to 
express in regard to this great work is that 
what we can only call a pedantic accuracy 
should have been allowed to govern the 
spelling of proper names. It is bad enough 
to find the ‘‘ Great Captain ’’ whom all subse- 
quent ages have admired as Consalvo turned 
back into Gonzalo; but when it comes to 
Columbus masquerading—we can call it 
nothing else—as Colombo, we ask, “‘ What 


next?” 








The American Merchant Marine, its History 
and Romance from 1620 to 1902. By 
Winthrop L. Marvin. (Sampson Low & 
Co.) 

Ir is perhaps allowable to suppose that this 
volume is, in a great measure, au outcome 
of the ‘‘Morgan Combine’’ of which we 
heard so much during the past summer. 
Mr. Marvin accepts this as a striking in- 
stance of American energy, as a great result 
won by ‘American money and financial 
skill’; but he is not satisfied that these 
should be expended on “the upbuilding of 
alien sea-power.”’ ‘ Unly four,’’ he says, 

** of the hundred or more vessels in the Morgan 

combination hold a United States registry ; the 

others fly a foreign flag and are at the beck and 
call of a foreign government,” 


And again :— 

‘*Not by large American investment in 
European shipyards or in foreign steamship 
lines is the American merchant marine to be 
re-created. That was not the policy of the 
fathers ; it cannot be the policy of the sons.” 


And with this for his text—though it is 
enunciated at the end instead of the begin- 
ning of his essay—he gives a very interest- 
ing account of the mercantile marine of the 
United States, dating it back, indeed, to an 
age when as yet the United States were not, 
back to the first settlement of the English in 
North America and to the celebrated voyage 
of the Mayflower; tracing it from that time 
through the colonial days, days of what we 
now—all too late—recognize as the ill- 
judged commercial policy of the mother 
country, days of smuggling and piracy; 
through the War of Independence, which, 
with a not uncommon ignorance of the facts 
of naval history, he considers was terminated 
in favour of the revolted colonies largely by 
the action of the Yankee privateers ; through 
the commercial activity of the following 
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years, down to the time of the celebrated 
clippers which rendered illustrious the last 
days of the sailing ship—even as the swan 
of fable parted from life in an unwonted 
strain of dulcet melody. 

The subsequent decline of American ship- 
ping is discussed, snd the author brings out 
clearly the fact—already familiar to students 
of economic history, though it will pro- 
bably be new to many readers—that this 
decline, so marked since the Civil War, is 
neither altogether nor even mainly the con- 
sequence of that war, though there can be 
no doubt that the war did give it an impulse 
on the down-grade on which it had entered 
before the war began. The author con- 
siders that the subsidies paid to foreign 
lines of steamers and the withdrawal of 
American subsidies in 1856 and 1858 were 
the first important causes of the decay. This 
may be doubted: the theoretical and prac- 
tical students of commercial economy in this 
country are by no means convinced that sub- 
sidies are an unmixed gain ; but the English 
companies which receive mail subsidies are, 
we believe, unanimous in their contention 
that they give the Government very full 
value for them. Another point on which 
the author lays stress is 
‘“‘the high tariff and internal revenue taxation, 
especially the latter, [which] bore heavily upon 
the shipyards, American builders did not use 
foreign materials to any great extent and did 
not care to ; but the internal revenue burden 
upon domestic iron, steel, copper and lead, and 
also upon spars, sails, paints and cordage, was 
a severe handicap. Moreover, there was a 
special internal revenue tax of two per cent. on 
the hulls of vessels, and of three (later of five) 


per cent. on marine engines, which was not 
repealed until 1868.” 


Each foot knows best where its own boot 
pinches ; and we have no doubt that English 
shipowners would have little difficulty in 
stating special disadvantages under which 
they laboured, that formed—from their 
point of view—an equally severe handicap, 
which they supported as best they could. 
If Mr. Marvin’s estimate of the effect of 
this taxation were entirely correct, 1868, or 
the years immediately following, ought to 
mark the date of a distinct improvement in 
the shipbuilding trade, an almost sudden 
growth of the mercantile marine. But this 
period on the contrary shows accelerated 
and continuous decline. Indeed, this accele- 
ration and the concurrence of dates seem to 
point out that the chief, if not the sole cause 
of the decline in American shipbuilding and 
shipowning is what Mr. Marvin adduces as 
a third factor,— 


“the tremendous development of manufac- 
turing and of Western trade and industry that 
came close upon the heels of peace. In 1870 
there began the marvellous era of American 
railroad expansion. This new form of enter- 
prise, right in our own country and beneath 
the protection of our flag, began to absorb 
more and more the energy and the capital of 
even the seaboard States. Many a New York 
or Boston fortune won out of the sea went into 
the prairies, and greater wealth than packet 
lines or India voyages had ever accumulated 
began to roll up out of our own magic West.” 


Other reasons may be handicaps, but 
here we have a real, economical cause, and 
80 long as it exists, so long as capital can 

€ more profitably employed ashore than 
afloat, so long will the capitalists of the 





United States turn to the industries of the 
land rather than to those of the sea, and so 
long will they leave the carrying trade to 
foreigners. It is from the year 1870, from 
which Mr. Marvin dates ‘‘the tremendous 
development of manufacturing and Western 
industry,” that the present decline of the 
shipping industry also dates, as, indeed, 
he shows by a table of foreign trade borne 
in United States’ ships; that is to say, in 
1861, before the Civil War, the proportion 
of foreign trade borne in U.S. ships was 
65 per cent. In 1865, after the war, it had 
gone down to 28 per cent.; but in the next 
five years, to 1870, it rose, though slowly, 
to 36 per cent. From that date the fall has 
been steady and continuous. In 1875 the 
percentage had sunk to 26, and in the 
following periods of five years it fell 
through 18, 17, 13, and 12, till in 1900 it 
reached 9, and this though the value of the 
trade was being meantime quadrupled. 

The discussion of this question from the 
economic point of view must always be 
extremely interesting; no less interesting, 
from the purely historical, is the account of 
the causes which led to the war of 1812. 
This is, of course, described from the purely 
American standpoint, and loses some of its 
value from the bitter tone in which the author 
criticizes the English policy and denounces 
the English hostility to the United States’ 
trade. We are not called onto maintain 
that there was, at that time, any special 
favour felt in this country for American 
commerce, nor do we know of any reason 
why there should have been; but there 
was no special hostility; and as to the 
policy, it was—in the opinion of the 
Government—forced on it by the action of 
Napoleon. In a struggle for life and 
national existence, as that war was felt to 
be, we smote our enemy where and when 
we could; and if a bystander, pushing in, in 
hopes of some personal advantage, received 
some of the blows meant for the enemy, it 
was largely his own fault. Wecan under- 
stand now that he felt aggrieved ; then we 
could see nothing but that he would have 
done better if he had kept out of the way. 
But Mr. Marvin’s anti-British bitterness is 
the more marked, as the language in which 
he complains of our conduct—forced on us, as 
our Government believed it to be—is far 
stronger than that in which he condemns 
the more injurious and wantonly piratical 
action of Napoleon. He estimates that 
between April, 1809, and April, 1810, 
American shipping to the value of not less 
than two millions sterling was seized by 
order of the French Emperor, in pretended 
retaliation ‘‘for the Non-Intercourse Act, 
which had never injured French shipping.” 
He does, however, add :— 

**It is one of the delicious ironies of history 
that the helpless and despised American mer- 
chant ships which Napoleon and his _pro- 
consuls plundered, proved to be one of the 
potent agencies which at last drew him to his 
doom. When, at his command, American 
vessels were seized and condemned in Den- 
mark and Norway, the survivors fled further 
up the Baltic or the Arctic, and sought asylum 
in Kronstadt or Archangel.” 

When the Tsar refused to exclude them, 
‘*Napoleon in rage recalled his minister and 
prepared for vengeance}...... the American 
merchant marine was the rock on which Napo- 
leon’s destiny split.” 








An American writer has pardonably exag- 
gerated the influence of the fugitive 
American ships, but there can be no doubt 
that they served to accentuate Alexander’s 
direct refusal to be any longer bound by the 
Continental system. 

Whilst the foreign trade has been to so 
great an extent dying out, the coasting 
trade has largely increased, notwithstanding 
the competition of railways, which has 
wiped out the steamers on the Mississippi— 
the original home of Mark Twain—even as 
in this country it has closed the canals. The 
apparently curious point is that this de- 
velopment has mostly turned to sailing 
vessels, and those schooners of an altogether 
modern type. Economy, that in the first 
place preferred the sailing vessel to the 
steamer, presently showed that the larger 
the vessel the smaller was the cost of freight 
per ton. The conditions of the navigation 
preferred fore-and-aft rigged vessels to 
square rigged, and it was very soon found 
that two-masted schooners of more than 250 
tons were ‘‘man-killers.” So three-masted 
schooners came in, and as they reached the 
practical limit at about 700 tons, other 
masts were added, till now six -masted 
schooners of 3,000 tons are actually afloat, 
and one of seven masts and 5,000 tons 
burden is described as being constructed. It 
is a peculiar navigation, and, carried on as 
it is throughout the year, and in all weathers, 
cannot but continue to train one of the 
hardiest and boldest race of seamen that 
the world has ever known. 








Samuel Richardson. By Austin Dobson. 
‘English Men vf Letters.” (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


In this little book Mr. Austin Dobson 
traverses ground long familiar to him and, 
of recent years, tolerably well trodden. 
Since the appearance, at Jena, twenty-seven 
years ago, of Mr. Erich Schmidt’s ‘ Richard- 
son, Rousseau, und Goethe,’ critical studies 
or ‘Lives’ of the novelist have been 
published by Sir Leslie Stephen (1883), by 
the late M. Joseph Texte of Lyons (1895), 
by Miss Clara Thomson (1900), and, in 
October, 1901, by Miss Ethel McKenna ; 
while of the literature dealing indirectly 
with the subject may be mentioned the late 
H. D. Traill’s witty ‘Dialogue between 
Fielding and Richardson,’ in the ‘New 
Lucian’ (1884), and Mrs. Andrew Lang’s 
vigorous essay, ‘On Morals and Manners in 
Richardson’ (National Review, November, 
1889). Though on a fairly well-worn 
subject, Mr. Dobson’s sketch is, however, 
freshly and brightly written; and if it will 
not materially advance its author’s repu- 
tation—if, on the whole, it fails to reach 
the high pitch of excellence exemplified 
in the ‘Johnson,’ the ‘Southey,’ and the 
‘Keats’ of this admirable series—it may 
yet claim the merit of a faithful and genial 
delineation, while it exhibits some of those 
minute accessory touches—out-of-the-way 
details, remote allusions, novel and curious 
illustrations—with which the writer’s wide 
knowledge of the period enables him to 
vivify and, so to speak, to date his eigh- 
teenth-century portraiture. 

In 1804 Mrs. Barbauld pene for (Sir) 
Richard Phillips, of the Monthly Magazine, 
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a selection of Richardson’s correspondence 
in six volumes, prefixing thereto a critical 
biography, which to this day remains the 
chief source of information about him. 
The letters (originals and transcripts), to 
the number of eight hundred and fifty—in- 
eluding, of course, many omitted by Mrs. 
Barbauld—are now in the Forster Collection 
at South Kensington, where they occupy 
‘‘no fewer than six vast folio volumes, of 
which the aspect alone is sufficient to appal 
the stoutest explorer.” Burrowing through 
this immeasurable sand-heap, Mr. Austin 
Dobson has disinterred some novel and 
interesting particulars concerning the little 
printer of Salisbury Court and his friends. 
The two chapters headed ‘ Correspondence’ 
are, indeed, much the liveliest in the book. 
Of the earlier correspondents (1739-48) the 
most entertaining is Letitia Pilkington, an 
impecunious epistolary artist of the first 
rank, whose letters Mrs. Barbauld has, to 
the credit of her editorial sagacity, printed 
in full. ‘‘ Your ever obliged, and most 
truly acknowledging servant, while this 
machine is Larirta,” is a sample signature 
of this female Micawber, whose son, John 
Carteret Pilkington, by the way, was the 
hero of Goldsmith’s white mice incident 
(see Mr. Dobson’s ‘Life of Goldsmith,’ 
p. 84). Of Letitia—or, as she some- 
times signs herself, ‘‘ Tristitia” —Mr. Austin 
Dobson has, however, nothing new to 
tell; but of the versatile and voluminous 
Aaron Hill, who combined the part of 
poet with that of critic (did he not write 
‘The Fanciad; or, Go to Bed, Tom’?), he 
produces some fresh details. The vicissitudes 
of Pope’s quarrel with Hill (who ingeniously 
contrived to hang over the head of the poet 
the threat of future criticism, flattering or 
otherwise, according as Pope should behave 
himself!) are here recounted at length. 
It is Hill who records the effect of ‘ Pamela’ 
on the faculties of that early-ripe six-year- 
old, Master Harry Campbell—the same, 
doubtless, who in manhood witnessed the 
printer’s last will and testament. Master 
Harry had, it seems, assisted at a séance 
where ‘ Pamela’ was read aloud, grew in- 
satiable, and, like another more famous 
urchin, clamoured for ‘‘more”’! Needless 
to say, the simple author was delighted, and 
the “‘infant phenomenon” was promptly 
rewarded with a copy of ‘ AJsop’s Fables,’ 
adorned with “copper cuts,” and furnished by 
Richardson himself with an elaborate index 
and an appendix of ‘‘ morals and reflections 
adapted from Sir Roger |’ Estrange.”’ Another 
enthusiast, the Rev. Samuel Lobb, tells 
Richardson that as soon as his son—his 
Billy—could read, he should give him 
‘Pamela ’ “to teach him virtue.” Daudet, 
Mrs. Andrew Lang reminds us, dedicated 
‘Sapho’ to his sons for a similar purpose. 
One wonders whether Harry and Billy ever 
mot and, like the augurs over their solemn 
rites, exchanged a quiet wink of mutual 
understanding. The fact is that the little 
printer’s vanity was always laying him open 
to the wiles of interested flatterers. On 
May 2nd, 1754, one “B. F.” writes to 
Richardson from the Fleet, 


*‘to announce his conversion from libertinism, 
owing to the improving influence of Sir Charles 
Grandison, and the salutary monition conveyed 
by the dreadful catastrophe of Sir Hargrave 
Pollexfen...... For the future, virtue and honour 





are to be the standard and governor of all the 
writer’s actions. This ingenuous effusion may, 
of course, have been bond fide. But, in all proba- 
bility, it was speedily followed by some liberal 
gratuity from the fluttered and flattered author. 
sunaae Another unpublished ‘ admirer,’ who occu- 
pies a considerable portion of two of the 
Forster folios, is a Warwick attorney, one 
Eusebius Sylvester. Mr. Sylvester is ‘B. F.’ 
of the Fleet ‘writ large.’ He begins by 
flattery and applications for moral counsel. 
These latter eventually take the form of 
requests for pecuniary aid, which Richardson 
rather unwillingly gives, as loans, tempered by 
advice, and the final non-payment of the money 
brings the correspondence to an angry and un- 
dignified termination. This Sylvester episode 
exhibits Richardson at his best and at his 
weakest, by showing how readily his native 
benevolence became the dupe of his morbid 
appetite for what, upon this occasion, he comes 
to qualify bitterly as the ‘undesired and 
officious Applause of his Writings,’ forgetting 
that in his earliest communication he had wel- 
comed it as ‘kind and generous Approbation.’ 
The spectacle is scarcely edifying ; but it is by 
no means uncommon.” 

Of the barrister Thomas Edwards, of 
Turrick, ‘‘noxt to Young [of the ‘ Night 
Thoughts ’] the most important of Richard- 
son’s male correspondents,” an interesting 
account is also included. Edwards, whom 
Miss Clara Thomson justly places amongst 
the pioneers of the romantic revival, was 
the author of the ‘Canons of Criticism’ 
—an attack upon the Shakspearean lucu- 
brations of Warburton which Johnson, 
Warburton’s friend, damns with faint 
praise in the preface to his edition of the 
plays. Edwards also wrote sonnets in the 
Miltonic style, to one of which (the point is 
overlooked by Mr. Austin Dobson) — that 
addressed to his nephew Joseph Paice, 
Lamb’s early patron at the South Sea 
House — flattering reference is made in 
the Elian essay on ‘Modern Gallantry.’ 
Richardson’s friendship for Edwards was, 
it is to be feared, in some measure due to 
the intense distaste exhibited by the latter 
for Fielding. On reading the ‘ Voyage to 
Lisbon,’ Edwards writes “‘ with much indig- 
nation ”’ to his gratified correspondent :— 

‘That a man who had led such a life as he 
[Fielding] had, should trifle in that manner 
when immediate death was before his eyes, is 
amazing. From this book I am confirmed in 
what his other works had fully persuaded me 
of, that with all his parade of pretences to 
virtuous and humane affections, the fellow had 
no heart. And so—his knell is knolled.” 

Richardson’s persistent efforts to dis- 
parage his easy-hearted rival—of whose 
genius, in truth, he stood in a perpetual 
tremor of jealous dread—exhibit him in a 
light which, if half odious, is wholly ludi- 
crous. When ‘Tom Jones’ is published he 
turns for sympathy to his worshipful ad- 
mirers, the Misses Astreea, Minerva, and 
Urania Hill. What, he inquires, is their 
opinion of this ‘ coarse-titled ” tale, with its 
‘‘spurious brat’’? He has not found time 
to look into the trash himself. To his dis- 
may, the triad report favourably on Mr. 
Fielding’s work ; they find in it ‘‘a double 
Merit, both of Head, and Heart.’’ In the 
course of the story, they aver, “‘ Sincerity is 
rewarded, Hypocrisy exposed and punished, 
Pity and Benevolence shown in amiable 
Lights, and Avarice and Brutality in very 
despicable ones.” The horrified Richard- 
son rejoins by flatly charging them with 





critical perversity; they have, he roundly 
asserts, discredited their judgment by com. 
mending ‘‘a work of vil Tendency” — 
which, be it remembered, he has not read, 
In their surrejoinder the wounded nymphs 
express the hope that, whenever their corre. 
spondent should find time to peruse the 
book in dispute, he might discover “a 
Thread of Moral meaning” in it. Richard. 
son’s rebutter pronounces ‘ Fielding a very 
indelicate, a very impetuous, an unyielding. 
spirited Man,” but hints that, should 
occasion smile, he may yet ‘‘ bestow a 
Reading ” on ‘ Tom Jones’:— 

‘* Whether he eventually did so, it is difficult 
to decide. But in a letter to another corre. 
spondent dated January, 1750—a letter in 
which he continues to harp on ‘the weak, the 
insipid, the Runaway, the Inn - frequenting 
Sophia’ and her ‘illegitimate Tom’—he pro. 
fesses, as before, to speak on hearsay...... But he 
must, at least, have had his consolations. One 
Solomon Lowe, the author of a ‘ Critical 
Spelling Book,’ gravely assures him that all 
Europe would ultimately ring with ‘Clarissa,’ 
‘when a Cracker, that was some thous" hours 
a-composing, will no longer be heard or talk’t 
of.’ Mr. Lowe’s letter is to be seen at South 
Kensington, and Richardson has gravely en- 
dorsed it with his own hand—‘ Cracker, T, 
Jones.’” 

Amongst the questions discussed in the 
book is that of the authorship of a coarse 
but trenchant skit on ‘Pamela,’ which, 
under the title of ‘An Apology for the Life 
of Mrs. Shamela Andrews......By Mr. Conny 
Keyber,”’ appeared in April, 1741, some five 
months after the publication of ‘ Pamela.’ 
The evidence points to Fielding as the per- 
petrator; but Mr. Austin Dobson shows— 
and this is important—that the writer, 
whether Fielding or another, seems to have 
associated the authorship of ‘ Pamela’ not 
with Richardson, but rather with Colley 
Cibber, against whom Fielding had a long- 
standing grievance :— 

‘*If Fielding really associated Colley Cibber 
with ‘ Pamela,’ it accounts in some measure for 
the association of Shamela’s ‘Apology’ with 
‘Conny Keyber’—a surname he had already 
applied to Cibber in the ‘ Author’s Farce’ ten 
years earlier.” 

If, then, we may set aside ‘Shamela,’ as 
aimed not against Richardson, but Cibber, 
there is little to call for censure in Fielding’s 
attitude towards his peevish rival. True, 
‘ Joseph Andrews’ betrays a certain smiling, 
half - humorous contempt for the prudery, 
the snobbishness, the sickly sentiment of 
‘Pamela’; but, as Mr. Dobson is careful 
to note, the connexion of ‘ Joseph Andrews’ 
with Richardson is in reality but small :— 

‘* When Parson Adams makes his appearance 
in chap. iii. the author’s original purpose begins 
to be forgotten, and after chap. x. it is practically 
shelved, only to be recalled at the end of the 
book for the sake of coherence.” 

And when ‘Clarissa’ appeared no one was 
louder or more cordial in its praise that 
Fielding :— 

***Such Simplicity,’ he writes in the ‘Jaco- 
bite’s Journal,’ ‘such Manners, such deep 
Penetration into Nature ; such Power to raise 
and alarm the Passions, few Writers, either 
ancient or modern, have been possessed of.’”’ 

Perhaps the least satisfactory part of Mr. 
Austin Dubson’s book is at the close, where he 
deals with Richardson’s influence abroad—é 
subject tooimportant to be adequately handled 
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in four pages. For this, however, probably 
not the author himself, but the limits 
imposed upon him, should be held respon- 
sible. A needless interpolation in the line 
quoted on p. 123, 
Sage Palemon knows [how] to heal, 

seems to argue either a defective ear or an 
unfamiliarity with a fairly common poetical 
construction. The line is, technically, a 
trochaic dimeter catalectic: it consists, that 
is, of three trochees and a long or accented 
syllable over. And Mr. Austin Dobson 
must surely remember— 

Who would not sing for Lycidas? He knew 

Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme, 








The Enemies of England. By the Hon. George 
Peel. (Arnold.) 


Tus lively and interesting book deals with 
a single political question and its answer: 
Why is Great Britain so intensely disliked 
by most of her neighbours? How are we to 
account for the virulence of the outburst of 
hatred and abuse that was only too evident, 
all over Europe, during the late South 
African war ? 

The man in the street has easy and 
obvious replies. If he is reasonably weil 
informed in matters continental, he will 
speak of the memories of Fashoda in 
the hearts of French journalists, of the 
commercial jealousy of England felt in 
Germany, of the dislike of Russia for 
the Power which still curbs her Asiatic 
ambitions. If foreign politics are not his 
forte, he will find an adequate explanation 
for all the evil-speaking of the continental 
press in the jealousy felt by other nations 
for the one race which has known how to 
build up and to hold a vast colonial empire. 

Mr. Peel takes us beyond all these super- 
ficialities, and formulates a thesis based on 
a wide study of history—not only the his- 
tory of yesterday and the day before, but also 
that of the last five or six hundred years of 
European politics. His view is that our 
neighbours dislike us, and must naturally 
continue to dislike us, because at one period 
or another we have stood in the way of the 
national ambitions of nearly every one of 
them. Of all the greater Powers Italy is 
the only one which has no ancient grudge 
set down to our account. Whenever Great 
Britain is in danger or difficulty, we may ex- 
pectexplosions of malevolence similartothose 
observed in 1900 and 1901, simply because 
the nations of the Continent remember the 
days when we have stood in their way and 
foiled their plans. It was no special turpitude 
in our dealings with the two South African 
republics that provoked their shrieks of 
abuse. Whoever may be our enemy, how- 
ever just may be our cause, we shall always 
find continental comment framed in a hostile 
spirit. The cause will be, not the circum- 
stances of the moment, whatever they may 
chance to be, but old historical grudges:— 


“The main clue to the enmity excited by 
England on the Continent is to be found in our 
opposition to each successive Power which has 
aspired to the primacy of the world. We have 
regularly opposed each of them at a certain 
Stage of its progress, and the further question 
remains as to whether we have been right in 
our action, and whether our opposition was 
justified. I think that it can be shown that we 


have entered as antagonists into the field only ' 





when the consciousness of strength, felt by each 
successive Power, has stirred in it a despotic 
temper, rendering it both dangerous to our- 
selves and inimical to the general good ; and 
the main reason of the general dislike enter- 
tained for us is that in serving the cause of all, 
we have opposed the individual interests of 
each so successfully, as to make it appear pro- 
bable that no Power in Europe which has 
grasped ascendency can retain it, and no Power 
which aspires to ascendency can secure it, in 
our despite.’ 

The critic might object that the mass of a 
nation knows little or no history, and that 
it is absurd to seek for the roots of unfriend- 
liness to England on the part of whole 
peoples in quarrels that are a century—even 
two centuries—old. How many men in a 
French crowd, it might be asked, would 
explain their dislike to England by referring 
to the loss of Canada in 1760? How many 
Germans would refer their hostility to Lord 
Bute’s betrayal of Frederick the Great in 
1762? If questioned they would speak only 
of the grudges of to-day, not of those of 
the eighteenth century. There is a certain 
plausibility in this objection, but it is not 
altogether convincing. Mr. Peel would 
reply that the governing classes at least 
know the real causes of their dislike for us, 
and that they set the tone which the multi- 
tude only re-echoes. Moreover, a continuous 
and historical national prejudice may con- 
tinue to exist, and may be a very powerful 
factor in the politics of the twentieth century, 
even if the facts on which that preju- 
dice rests have been forgotten by the 
multitude. The ordinary Frenchman, in 
endeavouring to explain his objection to 
England, might not mention—might not, 
perhaps, even know of—Agincourt, or 
Blenheim, or Quebec; yet those checks to 
French supremacy are nevertheless part of 
the ground-stuff on which his prejudice rests, 
even though he may know nothing of their 
details or their meaning. He may, perhaps, 
not even have heard or have forgotten their 
names, yet still they lie at the base of his 
feelings toward England. For the national 
consciousness is not created by a logical 
process in the mind of each individual mem- 
ber of the nation. Most men inherit or 
borrow from their surroundings their earliest 
political views ; it is only the minority who 
think matters out for themselves. Hence 
forgotten incidents, which coloured the views 
of the grandfathers of our contemporaries, 
may be important factors in settling the 
outlook of to-day. It is hard (though not 
impossible, as the case of France and Russia 
shows) to induce any people to make a 
radical change in its outlook upon its 
neighbours, precisely because that outlook 
is settled not merely by the visible condi- 
tions of the present, but also by the half or 
wholly forgotten circumstancee of the past. 
If any one needs an example near him he 
has but to look at Ireland. 

Mr. Peel devotes the main part of his 
book to dealing with the historic grudges 
which the various Powers of Europe nourish 
against Great Britain. France, Spain, Hol- 
land, Germany, Russia, the Papacy, have 
each their chapter. The survey in some 
cases must be carried yery far back, though 
in others the crucial incidents fall into com- 
paratively modern times. With Russia, for 
example, we had no real quarrel till the 
times of Catherine II., when the ‘“ Armed 





Neutrality ” and the Otchakow affair laid 
the first foundations of hostility. With the 
Hohenzollerns our troubles all date back to 
the day when Bute left Frederick the Great 
in the lurch at the Peace of Paris. His 
mean desertion of our only ally might have 
entailed the complete ruin of the Prussian 
monarchy, and was not a thing to be for- 
given. English students of history are as 
well aware of this fact as the Germans 
themselves; but the other grievances of 
Prussia against England—her refusal to 
allow of the annexation of Saxony in 1815, 
the hostile attitude of Palmerston over the 
Schleswig - Holstein business, the Luxem- 
burg affair of 1867—are almost forgotten 
on this side of the North Sea, though well 
remembered on the other. The reader will 
find them all duly set forth in the tenth 
chapter of ‘The Enemies of England.’ 

The conclusion of Mr. Peel’s thesis is 
that on the whole it is inevitable that each 
one of the continental Powers should look 
askance at us. At one date or another 
we have crossed the ambitions of all 
of them. Might not this general dislike 
take shape some day in the form of a 
general coalition against Great Britain, 
such as that which Prof. Treitschke and 
Prince Uchtomsky have advocated during 
the last few years? On the whole, the 
author of ‘The Enemies of England’ holds 
that such a league is unlikely :— 


‘* The chief obstacle to a coalition against us 
is that England is serviceable to Europe. By 
opposing any Power which has claimed pre- 
dominance she has earned the enmity of each 
who has aspired to such supremacy. But if the 
nations were to be convened against us other 
thoughts would arise. The grievances of each 
would recede into the background, and on the 
Mars Hill of Europe the advantages that England 
confers on each would stand out. The Dual 
Alliance would have to remember that we may 
serve as a bridle on Germany; the Triple 
Alliance would reflect that, were we to die, 
Russia would be mistress in Asia. Both alike 
would remember that, after all, England has no 
appetite in Europe, and that she has partaken 
so freely of the New World as to be a total 
abstainer in the Old. Besides, her relatives 
across the sea might insist upon an inquest. If 
she died intestate they might claim her in- 
heritance, so that her decease would be the 
signal for a struggle indefinitely prolonged. 
For she who is the guarantor of the equilibrium 
of Europe is guarantor also of the equilibrium 
of the world.” 


Great Britain therefore must acquiesce in 
seeing herself disliked; she must expect 
angry criticism and noisy abuse; she must 
plough her lonely furrow in disregard of 
the public opinion of her neighbours. But 
there is no reason why she should despair ; 
she has been of use to the world, and still 
remains useful. With wisdom at the helm 
she may still sail on to her goal. ‘She 
must not think that her task, even in 
Europe, is finally accomplished, or that her 
arm will be invoked no more.” But, as 
Shakspeare wrote three hundred years ago, 
“if England to itself do rest but true,” 
she may view without despair the ill will of 
her malevolent neighbours, and still main- 
tain her splendid isolation. 
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Across Coveted Lands; or, a Journey from 
Flushing to Calcutta, Overland. By A. 
Henry Savage-Landor. With Illus- 
trations, Diagrams, Plans, and Maps by 
the Author. 2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Persia has verily no reason to complain that 
she has been slighted in recent years by 
European, and especially by English tra- 
vellers. No sooner has the indefatigable 
Major Sykes completed his bulky volume, 
bringing up to date his several detached 
journeys in the Shah’s territory and ad- 
jacent tracts, than two more volumes of 
similar character appear in the publishers’ 
announcements, describing toa great extent 
the impressions of another, and no insigni- 
ficant labourer in the same field. As regards 
the general geography of the country tra- 
versed, it may be stated that, if there is 
little of actual novelty in the later work, the 
inquirer’s observations and reflections on 
men and things offering themselves to his 
notice as he pursues his onward way are 
both instructive and interesting and con- 
sequently by no means superfluous. 

The author begins his narrative from 
Victoria Station, and we gather from the 
evidence of his incidentally supplied itine- 
rary that the date of his departure from 
London was in August, 1901; that he pro- 
ceeded through Kiev and Kharkoff to 
Rostoff, where he struck the main line from 
Moscow to the Caucasus, and whence he 
soon found his way to the deck of a Baku 
steamer, disembarking at Enzeli for Resht 
and the main road to the capital. In 
October he was ready to start south, and 
passing through Kum and Kashan to Ispa- 

an, he arrived before the end of the month 
at Kerman. To this abstract of the first half 
of his journey we may add, for the benefit 
of those who are contented to accept old- 
fashioned authorities like Morier and Mal- 
colm as guides at the present day, that he 
was enabled to make way, up to the gates 
of Teheran itself, in a four-horsed landau, 
along a newly opened road, “ theoretically 
open to all nations,’’ but virtually lucrative 
to Russia only, from the prohibitive customs 
duties exacted by that Power “on foreign 
goods in transit for Persia.” Ourown impres- 
sions are that there is something rather of 
the Muscovite than the Persian type in the 
description of the ‘‘ wild-looking coachman,” 
with locks of jet-black hair, ‘despite his 
much-pleated frock coat that once was black.”’ 
But types and nationalities get more or less 
confounded on semi-civilized frontier lands, 
and we may be too prone to detect the pre- 
sence of Russia on all sides of the Caspian 
when a true ethnological analysis does not 
warrant it. 

Mr. Landor has divided his volumes into 
two equal portions, which may be roughly 
designated: (1) Persia Proper, or the lands 
pleasantly described by writers of a 
generation which has long since passed 
away ; and (2) outlying Persia, or lands of 
which we had heard more or less in detail 
through Pottinger, Christie, and other ad- 
venturous spirits, usually hailing from India, 
and of which we have since received, and 
continue to receive, minute and full informa- 
tion. In assigning to this last-noted cate- 
gory of informants a date as far back as the 
early sixties, we seek notably to do justice 
to the little band of commissioned and non- 





commissioned officers of the Royal Engineers 
of whom the late Patrick Stewart, Bateman- 
Champain, Murdoch Smith, William Henry 
Pierson, and Oliver St. John were the 
earliest pioneers. They were men who 
managed by the exercise of tact and ability to 
revolutionize in their own particular spheres 
of action the popular feeling towards 
Europeans. They succeeded in establishing 
friendship and confidence, a fact which has 
been lately emphasized by the grant from 
the Shah of a new extension of the wires 
eastward through Yezd, Kerman, and Bas- 
man. This kind of influence has, no doubt, 
indirectly operated in our favour by facili- 
tating the intricate and important negotia- 
tions which the Government of India has 
had to conduct through its agents with 
chiefs and tribes beyond the western fron- 
tier ; for Persia, notwithstanding her weak- 
ness as a Power in relation to European states, 
is not without a political prestige in her 
own immediate surroundings. But political 
benefit is not all that may be justly claimed 
as the work of British agents and explorers 
in the vast region east of Kerman. Con- 
spicuous among modern acquisitions may 
be reckoned the survey and maps of Beluch- 
istan, results which imply far more than 
political benefit to our Indian empire. They 
form a new supplementary volume of geo- 
graphy opened out to the whole reading 
world. Books such as that of Major Sykes 
and this could scarcely have appeared 
under the old order of things, when we had 
to look to the pages of Hajji Baba and the 
Kizilbash for our knowledge of Persia. In- 
tercommunication with the inhabitants of 
the country has immensely strengthened 
the position of visitors to, or residents in, 
that territory; and our Indian borderland 
has become a recognized and almost popular 
study, not merely to ourselves, but also to 
those who, in the first instance, regarded 
as a danger the very presence of a European 
draughtsman with his portfolio. 

In Mr. Landor’s newly published volumes 
the first part is rather gossipy than instruc- 
tive, but throws no little light on the pre- 
valent manners and customs of the subjects 
of the reigning Shah. To our thinking, 
the description of the king’s palace and its 
contents is a good specimen of true colour- 
ing, and would deserve quotation if it did 
not require more space than can here be 
spared. The second part mainly describes 
a region to which, notwithstanding its 
proximity to India, attention had been little 
directed before the introduction of the tele- 
graph, or before the visit of the Sistan 
mission some ten years later. The sketch- 
map of the author’s journey from Kerman 
to Quetta will be found both helpful and 
suggestive to those who care to unravel the 
details of a question which, had the parties 
concerned been loyal to the intended arbi- 
tration, would have long since been at rest. 
Time now acts as the main factor in its 
solution, and let us hope that an era of 
peace and quietness has already begun 
both for Sistan and the whole Perso- 
Afghan frontier. 

Mr. Landor may be congratulated on the 
spirited manner in which he effected his 
purpose of crossing the salt desert before 
turning his steps towards India—for which 
country, by the way, he professes to have 
no liking. Dissuaded by his Kerman 





advisers from attempting the Khabis or 
other equally direct route into Sistan, he 
had recourse to the Kerman-Birjand ling 
of traffic, moving from  Birjand to 
“‘ Nasryah,” or ‘‘ Shahr i Nasir’ (said to be 
forty miles), a place which he describes ag 
‘‘not more than twenty years old.’”’ A smaller 
town or village, however, may have marked 
the site of the present Nasrabad, or Nasr. 
atabad, a name apparently derived from 
the late Shah Nasiru’d Din. The following 
extract will give some idea of the life 
among camels which a desert explorer is 
to expect :— 


‘*We had intended stopping at Hormak, 
thirty - two miles from Girdi, our previous 
halting place, and we had been on the saddle 
from 9 in the morning till 8.30P.m., when we 
came across a lot of Afghans with their camels, 
and they told us that we were on the wrong 
track for the post-house and well. It was very 
dark, and we could not see where we were going, 
as the sand had covered up the track. We were 
among a lot of confused sandhills, and the high 
mountains stood directly in front like a formid- 
able black barrier, their contour line just distin- 
guishable against thesky. The camel driver, who 
had made me discharge the postal sawar guide, 
because he was certain he knew the road well 
himself, was now at a loss. The Afghans col- 
lected round us and yelled at the top of their 
voices that Hormak was to the west of us, and 
the camel man insisted that the post-house must 
surely be on the high track, on which we cer- 
tainly seemed to have got again. I had ridden 
ahead, and after an anxious hour Sadek, with 
all the luggage and the second camel man, 
arrived, and we decided to leave the track and 
try our luck among the mountains to the west. 
Now to find a little mud house, hidden in some 
sheltered spot among rocks and hills, on a dark 
night is not the easiest of matters. The camels 
stumbled among the big boulders when once 
we had got off the track, and we had to dis- 
mount and walk. As luck would have it, after 
going about half an hour we came to a nice 
spring of water, of which in the stillness of the 
night we could plainly hear the gurgling. 
Guided by it, and afew feet above it in a sheltered 
position, we struck the post-house.” 


It is gratifying to find in an ordinary book 
of travel spontaneous testimony to the ser- 
vices of an intelligent ‘Indian,’ whose 
nationality may admit of question, but whose 
merit is incontestable :— 


‘*We have in Birjand an Indian doctor, by 

name Abbas Ali Khan, who acts as British agent. 
He is a young fellow of uncommon ability and 
education, a capital doctor and a most gentle- 
manly man, who has had great experience of the 
world, having travelled with several political 
missions in several parts of Asia, including the 
Pekin Syndicate Survey Expedition, under 
command of J. W. Purvis, Captain R.E., where 
not only did he look after the medical necessi- 
ties of a large party of Europeans, Indians, and 
Chinese, but helped to manage a large transport 
of mule carts. Captain Purvis testifies to Abbas 
Ali having performed his professional duties 
with zeal, and extraneous duties cheerfully, 
during a journey of some 2,000 miles through 
China.” 
Much further proof of good work done by 
this native agent is supplied by our author, 
and we seem to recognize in him the 
‘‘especially smart hospital assistant” spoken 
of by Major Sykes on one of that officer's 
visits to Sistan. 

We mentioned that our traveller departed 
from London in August, 1901. It may be 
further stated that he reached Calcutta on 
his return journey at the beginning of 
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March, 1902, arriving at Bombay from 
Quetta on a date unspecified, but presum- 
ably within the month named. 

A word in conclusion. It seems a pity 
that this book of travel was not allowed to 
await further revision before consignment 
to the publisher. Systematizing, besides 
collation with the work of other recent 
writers, is perhaps a tedious operation 
where there is so much good material 
brought together; but there is no doubt 
that Mr. Landor has achieved a remarkable 
journey. As to encroachment on the work 
of fellow-travellers, we are of opinion that, 
so far from detracting from the reputa- 
tion of others, he has rather accentuated 
the results of their labours. The trans- 
literation of native names, with instances 
of which the pages abound, does not seem 
satisfactory. Perhaps the best and truest list 
of such transliterations is to be found in 
Prof. Browne’s ‘Year among the Per- 
sians,’ judiciously adapted in particular 
words to suit the conventionalism of the 
day without offence to scholarship. Let us 
add that the photographs are good and 
many of the portraits admirable. 








The Tebtunis Papyri. Part I. Edited by 
Grenfell, Hunt, and Smyly. (Frowde.) 


WE give the title of this great work as 
compendiously as possible, lest we might 
understate the help which England or Ame- 
rica has contributed to its production. 
There is no doubt about the liberality of 
Mrs. Phoebe Hearst in supporting the 
enterprise. But the Californian Univer- 
sity give it as the first of their pub- 
lications on archeology, and it also 
belongs to the series of the Graco-Egyp- 
tian Exploration Fund. To combine these 
forces seems in itself a great achievement, 
which has been rewarded with splendid 
results. 

It is, indeed, no wonder that Latinists 
are becoming scarce, and that every keen 
schoolboy who learns classics tells you 
that he is determined to follow Greek as 
his special study. For, apart from the 
matchless superiority of Greek classics, 
Hellenic studies have entered upon a new 
epoch of growth unequalled since the men 
of the Renaissance first revealed their 
splendour to astonished Europe. Latin 
literature scarcely ever receives any incre- 
ment, whereas volumes of new Greek texts 
burst upon us every year. And if these 
texts are astonishing in quantity, they 
are so also in their variety. To speak, in 
the first place, of additions to our classics: 
we have lost works cf Known authors, we 
have fragments of unknown authors, we 
have specimens of unknown literary forms, 
we have early texts of extant works, we 
have selections of elegant extracts—what 
have we not in the way of variety, and 
what may we not expect among the trea- 
sures now awaiting decipherment and pub- 
lication? In the face of these facts one 


might argue that if classics occupy too 
much time in modern education, or if some 
Sacrifice must be made to gratify the 
clamour of the vulgar, Latin should be 
abandoned before Greek, which is living 
in every sense, and still moulds the higher 
culture of the world. 





How Protean Greek literature is in its 
suggestiveness appears even from the brief 
and slight classical fragments which open 
the collection of texts befere us. They are 
lyrical scraps of unknown poets, and yet 
one supplies a new and pathetic trait 
in the legend of Helen — the world’s 
desire, the bane of Phrygian and of 
Greek, the costliest treasure that man ever 
lost or won. Yet here we have her in her 
old home, not inthe mellow and chastened 
dignity of a restored queen, but the forlorn 
wife of a neglectful husband, who has 
risked all to regain her, but whose love has 
faded out in the day of victory. Would 
that Tennyson were alive to treat this Helen 
as he has treated Ulysses, whose return to 
his home is not the conclusion, but an 
episode in a life too full to be ever void of 
adventure! The next fragment gives us the 
many sounds of a woodland scene, with a 
detail very rare in Greek poetry as we know 
it, reminding us rather of the sylvan scene 
in Wagner’s ‘ Siegfried.’ 

But these things are only the brief pre- 
lude to the real business of the volume. 
The first large section consists of royal 
ordinances issued either by Ptolemy IX. 
(Euergetes II.) at the end, or Ptolemy X. 
(Soter II.) at the beginning of his reign. 
The former documents are of the highest 
interest, as they contain a whole legislation 
of ‘‘benevolences’” issued in the year 
118 B.c., many of which are intended to 
regulate the respective claims of the king’s 
Greek and native subjects. We might 
have known long since, from the wildly 
exaggerated calumnies of our very bad 
Greek sources, as well as from the numerous 
and costly Egyptian temples still attesting 
the king’s activity, that he was a favourer 
of the natives, and that he curbed the 
domineering of the Macedonians and Greeks 
settled by his ancestors in the country. 
But the first vindication of his hitherto 
infamous character appeared as a conjecture 
in the fourth volume of the ‘History’ 
edited by Prof. Petrie. The new documents 
confirm this conjecture, and show that to 
the very end of his reign this much-maligned 
king was labouring to secure justice for all 
his subjects. He naturally encountered 
great difficulties, but the many revolutions 
and exiles invented for him by Revillout 
and other dreamers seem to settle down into 
one period of duéia, as the documents call 
it, which took place in his fortieth year, 
and which must have been over in the 
next, when he settled large colonies of 
soldiers in Upper Egypt. Whether this 
disturbance was caused by the mutual 
antagonism of his two wives, as is com- 
monly supposed, or his own cruelties, is 
quite uncertain. The present editors have 
not suggested what we shall now offer as a 
guess—that the adjusting of the Macedonian 
calendar to fit the Egyptian—so removing 
the endless complications of dates—which 
took place between his thirty-fifth and fifty- 
second years, points to a setting aside of the 
dominant Macedonian for the native tradi- 
tions, and may therefore be connected with 
the troubles of his fortieth year (129 B.c.). 
It may seem an obvious and simple im- 
provement to get rid of a very bad and 
shifting calendar for an excellent and steady 
one, such as the Egyptian; but when the 
dominant race had come there with the 





Macedonian moon-months, we can imagine 
the anger of ignorant Greeks at having 
the official heading of every document 
disarranged to adopt the ideas of the 
conquered race. Many instances can be 
found in history of such sentimental causes 
producing serious revolts. 

The ordinances cover a wide field, from 
the repressing of Greek or official injustice 
down to the dy no means trivial regulations 
against neglect in keeping the dykes from 
leaking. We have added the words in 
italics to the statement of the editors, which 
surprises us. They must know perfectly 
that the keeping of the dykes, and the 
corvée exacted for it, have played a great 
part in Egyptian country life from the days 
of Menes to our own. 

Curiously enough, if these elaborate ordi- 
nances help to whitewash the monster 
Physkon, another stray document, preserved 
on the back of a receipt written ninety years 
later, tends to whitewash the other chief 
villain (according to Strabo and 3 Mac- 
cabees) in the dynasty. For it corro- 
borates what was likewise conjectured in 
the history above mentioned—Dr. Budge’s 
work knows nothing about these things— 
that the rule of Ptolemy IV. cannot have 
been absolutely incompetent, since the 
most remote dependencies of the empire, 
Lesbos and Thrace, paid taxes to him up to 
the very end of his reign of seventeen years, 
and even to his successor. A struggling 
empire, including distant coasts and islands, 
only to be retained by naval supremacy, is 
not held together by a sovereign addicted 
wholly to vicious pleasures. Such a one 
never even finds, or retains, able and loyal 
ministers to do the work which he neglects. 
Of monarchy, above all things, the French 
adage is true, On n’est jamais servi que par 
8ot-méme. 

We turn now from poets and from kings 
to the little folk of an outlying village. We 
have before us the official correspondence of 
a village scribe, Menches, who by intrigues, 
and perhaps by bribes, had secured for him- 
self the reappointment to this office at 
Kerkeosiris in the Fayyum. We find that 
in the Egypt of that day, as in many 
modern societies, everything was done, or 
supposed to be done, by the personal in- 
fluence of individuals with the Government. 
In the present case we can find no allusion 
to any man being appointed purely on his 
merits. However, the local disputes, the 
reports to the State of the farms around 
the village, the excuses for failure in paying 
taxes—all these matters of local interest are 
here found with a detail which we could 
never have hoped to attain. The letter 
from Alexandria warning the officials that 
Lucius Memmius, a Roman senator of dis- 
tinction, was coming as a tourist to the 
Fayyum, and that he must be suitably 
entertained and shown the labyrinth and 
the sacred crocodiles, is a solitary exception. 
It is dated 112 B.c. 

But if the daily correspondence of this 
petty officer is of mere local interest, his 
reports and survey of the distribution of 
herds and crops around his village are far 
more important, for there is no reason to 
doubt that we have here a specimen of the 
average local administration throughout 
Ptolemaic Egypt in all its details. The 
long and complicated documents on this 
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subject have been reviewed and discussed 
by the editors in their Appendix I., an essay 
which marks an epoch in our knowledge of 
the administrative history of Egypt. We 
now know that in this district of 4,700 arourz 
(2,400 acres) more than half was Crown 
land; that the next large item was cleruchie 
land (granted by the Crown to soldier 
settlers); that the Church land was but small, 
though the temples many ; that the unculti- 
vated area was not inconsiderable, and that a 
good deal of it was returned as unprofitable, 
and therefore not at the moment able to pay 
taxes. The one small item of zapadcioo:, 
or gardens, must, after all, include vines and 
vineyards, though that conjecture was set 
aside formerly both by Mr. Grenfell and 
Prof. Wilcken. Very probably in Egypt 
most of the vines were climbing vines, on 
fruit trees (dvadevdpddes), and so grown in 
the paradise or garden area. The Govern- 
ment made at long intervals a complete land 
census, in which the taxes which each dis- 
trict should pay were assessed. The 
officials of the village seem to have been 
bound either to pay the sum in full, or to 
account for the shortcoming either by bad 
harvest, depopulation, or some other cause 
which the officers of the Treasury sent from 
Alexandria could verify. Into further details 
we cannot here penetrate. 

If the various kinds of tillage or grazing 
are here also set down, with their respective 
profits, so are also the various classes of 
cultivators; and here we come upon the 
solution of an old enigma— What were 
the xérovxor, and how did they differ from 
the cleruchs, who were the original military 
settlers under the early Ptolemies? It now 
appears that they were a class selected from 
the cleruchs or other settlers, with larger 
privileges, for we now hear of promotions 
from the cleruchs, as well as also from the 
members of the Epigone—a term still un- 
explained asa class name, even in these new 
papyri. It is now certain that the xdérouxor 
were not dwellers in the towns, as was once 
suggested, but we still think that the word 
points necessarily to residence on the spot, 
and could not possibly be used of a class 
who were absentees. Now there is evi- 
dence that the original cleruchs had houses 
in Alexandria, and it is more than likely 
that the habit of living away and working 
their farms by tenants increased with time. 
Possibly, therefore, the new class, with its 
special privileges, was a class of soldier 
settlers, whose residence on their farms was 
compulsory. We learn from these papers 
also that the ‘‘100-arourz men” did not 
hold single farms of that size, possibly that 
they did not possess them, but that the title 
rather meant a “‘first-class” cleruch, as 
opposed to the lesser men. The title was 
probably hereditary, even when the de- 
scendant had lost part of his original grant. 
All this section of the book is so full of 
suggestions, and of partial solutions of the 
se esa which have been puzzling Egypto- 
ogists since the new discoveries began, that 
we may expect a whole campaign of con- 
troversy to gather about it. But, on the 
other hand, this book will shatter a good 
many theories, and perhaps even the repu- 
tation of some theorists. For there are 
some, like M. Revillout, who are indeed 
men of undoubted talent, yet singularly 
unfortunate in their guesses. Probably the 





habit of floundering about in demotic, and 
setting up hypotheses incapable of proof, is 
bad mental training. In the present volume 
there are no demotic texts, that part of the 
collection having been left, we hear, at the 
Museum of Cairo. 

We pass now to the last appendix, which 
is not less startling in its results. It is con- 
cerned with the thorny question of the ratio 
of silver to copper in the coinage of 
Ptolemaic Egypt. We know that the fourth 
or fifth Ptolemy introduced a copper cur- 
rency, probably to relieve the scarcity of 
silver money. We constantly have prices 
set down in one or the other. But the rela- 
tion between them remained obscure. How 
many copper drachmz were value for a 
silver drachma? The adoption of the 
same name for a coin of each naturally 
suggested that the copper drachma must 
stand in some obvious relation of weight to 
the other. It was therefore thought that 
the relative value as metals would corre- 
spond with the relative value of the coins. 
As there was plenty of copper in Cyprus, 
and even some in Egypt, and silver was 
scarce, a ratio of 60:1 was first assumed; 
then by Lumbroso, who first felt that some- 
thing was wrong, 120:1. It was taken for 
granted that as a piece of silver was worth 
120 times its weight in copper, so one silver 
drachma would be worth 120 of copper. 
The texts in this volume have completely 
exploded this theory, for in it we have dis- 
tinct equations of sums of money in silver 
and in copper, and we are astonished to find 
that the ratio is neither 1:60 nor 1: 120, 
but 1: 375, or even much larger sums up 
to 625! Such a relation of silver to copper 
as mere metals is impossible. It is there- 
fore maintained in the essay before us that 
the copper currency was constructed on 
some other principle. The editors have 
satisfied themselves, by arguments not very 
clear to us, that the ratio of the mere metals 
remained all the while at about 1: 30. 
Copper coins of moderate size have been 
recently found marked with M and II, which 
probably signify forty and eighty drachma 
respectively. If so, the copper drachma 
must have been so small as to be impossible 
as a separate coin, just as in France now 
the single centime is not used. Indeed, 
there is evidence, from the constant occur- 
rence of multiples of five, that the smallest 
current coin was five drachme. But, of 
course, the size of the coin could easily be 
enlarged by debasing the metal, and on 
this point the editors have not vouchsafed 
us a word. The purity of the silver and 
copper employed in the coinage is, of course, 
of the last importance in deciding these 
questions, and we trust that this analysis 
will soon be furnished by the numis- 
matists. We should expect a gradual 
debasing of the coins, but the editors 
assure us that ratios over 1:500 are as 
common in the earlier days of copper 
currency as in the later. 

We have endeavoured to give our readers 
a brief account of some of the problems 
discussed in this valuable paper, but we 
must add that the authors of it have not 
helped us by a clear and orderly exposi- 
tion. Here, as elsewhere in the volume, they 
show the pressure of overwork, and the 
consequent hurry of production, not by any 
want of careful reading of texts or study 





of authorities, but by the neglect of form 
and style in putting forth their theories, 
Their English is sometimes nearly as slip- 
shod as the Greek of Menches. We might 
add that if negligence of style can ever 
be a trifle, it may be so regarded in a 
volume like this full of genuine learning 
and original research; but we would also 
remind the writers that carelessness in lan- 
guage almost always results in obscurity or 
ambiguity of thought. Of this the most 
famous example is afforded by Epicurus, 
who professed to write without any art, 
and whose philosophy is consequently more 
difficult to follow in its details than the 
most complicated systems of his opponents. 

The title-page of the book announces that 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have obtained the 
help of a third editor, Mr. Gilbart Smyly, of 
Trinity College, Dublin. Nor is it difficult 
to trace his influence in many places through- 
out the volume. For if he is already known 
in England and in Germany as a most suc- 
cessful decipherer, he also brings with him 
a wide knowledge of mathematics, which 
gives him a mastery of measurements and 
of figures evident in the taxing accounts, 
and the questions of coinage and of chrono- 
logy here discussed. The very mention of 
sines and cosines supplies a new flavour to 
the book, and adds to the impression made 
by its vast learning. 

Were we to note individual points of 
interest we might fill columns with them. 
There are only stray allusions to Jews resi- 
dent in this district, but one zpocetyy is 
distinctly mentioned, and the editors have not 
observed that Magdola, as the name of a 
village, is as distinctly Semitic as Samaria 
in the Petrie papyri. There are also but 
few analogies with Septuagint Greek noted, 
though the additions to the lexicon of new 
words, and still more of new uses of words, 
are very considerable. These should have 
been noted in the general index by asterisks 
or some similar means. But we have our 
old complaint to make against Messrs. Gren- 
fell and Hunt for their indexes, and they 
have not yet reformed their conduct in this 
respect. They have, indeed, in the present case 
—perhaps through Mr. Smyly’s influence— 
added a general index, which relieves the 
reader from floundering about among eight 
or nine indexes of classes to find what he 
wants. But why should the already bulky 
volume have been burdened with these in 
addition, when what was really required 
was a careful index of their very complicated 
appendixes, wherein it is most difficult to 
find again many a half-remembered state- 
ment? We might allow them four lists: 
one for the classical texts, one of proper 
names, one of all the rest of the Greek 
words, and one for their essays and notes. 
They give us thirteen indexes and omit one 
of the most important ! 

But we will dismiss questions of form, 
and conclude with our most earnest com- 
mendation of this monumental work. 








Civilisation in Congoland: a Story of Inter- 
national Wrongdoiny. By H. R. Fox 
Bourne. (King & Son.) 

Tne appearance of Mr. Morel’s ‘ Affairs 

of West Africa’ (Atheneum, No. 3920, De- 

cember 13th last) was followed by a Baptist 
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Belgians, which preceded only by a few days 
the appearance of Mr. Fox Bourne’s volume, 
a fresh indictment before public opinion 
of that Congolese administration, the crimes 
of which, on imperfect knowledge, the 
Baptist deputation had seemed to palliate. 

With patient moderation Mr. Fox Bourne 
proves his case. The friends of King 
Leopold will probably repeat the assertion 
that the evidence against the State, apart 
from that afforded by its own decrees, 
comes from dismissed servants, ‘‘ a tainted 
source.” Mr. Fox Bourne has guarded 
himself by laying little stress on such 
revelations. We are promised a book by 
Capt. Guy Burrows, which will doubtless 
arouse much feeling. But the advantage 
of inquiry by dispassionate men such as 
Mr. Morel and Mr. Fox Bourne is that no 
sensational element enters into their pages, 
and that the reader does not have to dis- 
count their views as being possibly coloured 
by personal feeling. 

The case against the Congo State is, in 
fact, complete upon the official publications 
of the State itself. So far as more was 
needed for the uninstructed public, it was 
supplied by the plain and obviously 
truthful history of the Rev. E. V. Sjéblom, 
the Swedish missionary, himself, we 
believe, connected with the American 
Baptists, an apostolic figure, who finally 
destroyed the credit of the State and its 
officials. All that is now needed is to bring 
home to Europe, which created the Congo 
State for the sake of good government, and 
in the name of Almighty God, the horrible 
mischief it has wrought. 

Mr. Fox Bourne was forced to write his 
volume. The Aborigines Protection Society, 
with which he has for some years been 
honourably and prominently connected, was 
drawn into supporting, in early days, the 
King of the Belgians in his professedly 
philanthropic schemes. The new kingdom, 
which was to have been the model for the 
Africa of the future, having soon become the 
canker of the whole continent, the duty lies 
on the leading men of the Society to point 
out to the world how and by whom they 
were deceived. 

Mr. Fox Bourne has given us a full history 
of the Congo State. We believe that every 
fact is accurately set forth, and is fact 
indeed. In what is his own we have found 
no slip. The map, which bears the name 
“The Edinburgh Geographical Institute, 
J. G. Bartholomew,” is most useful and 
complete, but contains an error. Lake 
Bangweolo is not ‘'700” ft. above the 
sea, but has been in recent years computed 
to be 4,000 ft. or 3,800 ft. ‘*700” is no 
doubt put for 3,700, the old computation. 








SHORT STORIES. 


The Splendid Idle Forties. By Gertrude 
Atherton. (Macmillan & Co.)—In this striking 
Volume Mrs. Atherton, whose original talent 
has done so much to illustrate the older 
life of California, gives us thirteen stories of 
the time ‘‘ before the Gringos came ’’—under 
Which title the stories have already appeared 
in America. Her talesare full of the romance 
and colour and sparkle of that curious life— 
half old-world Spanish, half topsy-turvy Orien- 
tal in its fatalism and passionate amorism— 
which was to be found in California before the 








Americans began to arrive from the East and 
to oust the older settlers. Modern California 
is still one of the most romantic places in the 
world, but the country of which Mrs. Ather- 
ton writes could ‘‘ give it points and a beat- 
ing ’’in various respects. Such tales as those 
of ‘The Pearls of Loreto,’ or ‘The Head of a 
Priest,’ or ‘The Isle of Skulls’ could hardly 
have been told in any other country since the 
Bagdad of the ‘Thousand and One Nights.’ 
The book is full of weird fascination, and will 
add to Mrs. Atherton’s deservedly high repu- 
tation. 


Tales from a Far Riding. By Oliver Onions. 
(Murray.)—These stories, to find a true 
appreciation, should be approached in the 
same strenuous spirit in which they have been 
written. And if strenuousness be an effort to 
the average reader, the effort is, on the whole, 
worth the making. The remote hills and 
vales of Yorkshire a hundred years or so ago 
have provided the author with a grim back- 
ground for some grim tales of lawless men 
and their misdeeds. Mr. Onions has drawn 
his characters and their surroundings with a 
strong and unsparing hand, and though it 
may be felt that the realism of detail is 
occasionally overdone, as in ‘The Last Gate,’ 
there is no undue straining after effect. A 
little light in the darkness would certainly be 
welcome, especially in the story of ‘Gambier,’ 
the priest whose personal malignity is cloaked 
by acute religious mania. There is, however, 
a redeeming quality of power in the writing 
throughout, whilst the love-making of the 
hapless young couple at the opening of ‘The 
May-Stang’ has a peculiar delicacy added to 
its dramatic force, which appears again in 
‘The Huntingtowers.’ 


Kottd: being Japanese Curios, with Sundry 
Cobwebs. Collected by Lateadio Hearn. 
(Maemillan & Co.)—The title of this prettily 
got-up book is apt enough, for the stories and 
sketches contained in it are true kotd—the 
Japanese kottd is an awkwardly phonetic ren- 
dering of the Chinese word—and are dressed 
out with Mr. Hearn’s usual skill. The first is 
taken from the ‘Hundred Tales,’ a garishly 
illustrated collection, in several thin volumes, 
chiefly of Buddhist retribution stories, told with 
a sort of gruesomeness indeed, but too crude 
to raise a shudder. In fact, even with Mr. 
Hearn's aid, the common Japanese popular 
story, intended to be horrid or not, is too 
trivial, fragmentary, and unfinished to be par- 
ticularly interesting. It is usually a mere 
motif, which scarcely bears transference into 
Western forms, though effective enough told 
round a /Jibachi (brasier) in some out-of-the- 
way inn’s guest-room amid lonely hills, 
with the wind murmuring among the stiff- 
leaved cryptomerias that stand up like 
giant ghosts in the outer darkness. The 
sketches are better than the stories, and 
would be better still without the scraps of 
philosophy some of them contain. The history 
of the firefly is the best, and the hokku, or 
half-stanzas, scattered through it are pleasant 
enough in their way. These hokku are 
favourite reading among the Japanese ; their 
charm lies in their dainty form, for the content 
is of the slightest—a line or two, indeed, 
vaguely indicating common experiences with 
little imagination, but often with a good deal 
of suggestion. The gem of the volume is ‘A 
Woman’s Diary,’ purporting to be ‘‘the 
history of a woman’s married life recorded by 
herself, found in a small haribako [workbox] 
which had belonged to her.’’ It is an 
ordinary story, not in the least sensational, 
yet pitiful and even touching in its record of 
poverty and suffering, showing the hardship 
and small enjoyment—according to our 
notions, at least—of the colourless existence led 
by the bulk of the Japanese poorer classes upon 
a total family wage of twelve pounds a year or 
less. The illustrations in red tint by Genjiro 








Yeto are in the transitional style of modern 
Japanese pictorial art, pretty after a fashion, 
but lacking the vigorous characterization of 
the older manner, if displaying more Western 
accuracy in drawing. 


Children of the Frost. By Jack London. 
(New York, the Macmillan Company.)—Like 
very many other recent works of fiction, this 
book bears an American imprint. There are 
ten stories in it, and they all deal with the 
savage peoples of the ‘‘ barrens, the bad lands 
of the Arctic, the deserts of the Circle, the 
bleak and bitter home of the musk-ox and the 
lean plains wolf.’’ Ifthe author would be well 
advised (there is a cock-sure note about his 
work, a fluent complacence, which makes one 
doubt the likelihood) he would write nothing 
more for at least a year or two, and in the 
meantime set himself to read a good deal of 
the genuine masters of prose. His previous 
book, ‘The God of his Fathers,’ earned con- 
siderable praise, and justified the same. There 
were real stories in it, told in an unaffected, 
direct style, such as men use in the telling of 
stories about a camp fire. The present volume, 
however, seems to suggest that the author has 
come to take himself seriously as a literary 
person, and, unfortunately, to have forged a 
style of sorts. The consequence is that the 
stories, some of which are in themselves good, 
are full of strange and graceless locutions, 
erude affectations, and astonishing misuse 
of ‘‘dictionary words.’’ White men do not 
talk ‘‘ gravely, in English,’’ after this fashion ; 

“Dreams and dream-dust, that is what he has been 

toyou. You clutched at form and gripped shadow, 
gave yourself to a man, and bedded with the wraith 
of aman. Insuch mannerof olddid the daughters 
of men whom the gods found fair.” 
We have noted scores of ridiculous phrases, 
many of which are neither lucid nor gram- 
matical. This is a pity. The author has 
plenty of material, and should strive to use a 
simple, fitting method of expression. 








RECENT VERSE. 


Hand in Hand. Verses by a Mother and 
Daughter. (Elkin Mathews.)—This ‘‘ mother 
and daughter,’’ who warble to each other 
‘*hand in hand,’’ invite invasion of their 
anonymity by means of a title-page (modelled 
by ‘‘ J. L. K.’’) wherein they are seen ‘‘sole- 
sitting by the shores of old romance,’’ not a 
thousand miles from Mandalay. A volume 
written by Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s mother and 
sister has a certain charm for the bibliophile, 
but, apart from this irrelevant interest, these 
verses are not without value. 


Students of heredity may find in Mrs. Lock- 
wood Kipling’s sombrely powerful broodings 
over love and death hints as to the sources 
of her son’s cynical fantasy, acrid irony, 
and scorn. All the stern and austere ele- 
ments in his genius seem to have come 
from the spindle side. It may be, of course, 
that Mrs. Kipling has poured only a portion 
of her temperament into these pessimistic 
poems, but it is usually the dominant energy 
of character that utters itself in the veiled 
confessional of poetry. Perhaps the finest of 
her poems is the lyric entitled ‘When my 
Ship Comes Home from Sea.’ It might have 
been written by the author of ‘A Rag and 
a Bone and a Hank of Hair’ :— 


“ O a golden comb for golden hair, 

And milk-white pearls for a neck as fair ; 
And silver chains, and all for me, 
The day my ship comes home from sea! 


** O silken ‘broideries, green and blue, 

And wrought with crimson thro’ and thro’, 
Witb coral and amber; all for me, , 
The day my ship comes home from sea! 


** And where is the good ship sailing from 

That brings these brave things safely home ? 
And by what name do you hail her free, 
And who is her captain on the sea?” 
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** My ship comes sailing from the West, 

And her name is called ‘The Sailor’s Rest’ ; 
And the bravest man of all! her crew, 
Her captain, is my lover true.” 


**O never will that ship come home, 
Wherever she be sailing from ; 
I warmed my hands beneath the stars 
By a fire made of her broken spars. 


“ And three days dead the Captain lay, 
But bow he died no man may say: 
I laid him out by the pale moon-rise, 
And made a shroud of the ’broideries. 


“ With coral and gold I weighted him, 

And still he was light enough to swim, 
With silver chains I bound him down, 
There was never a corpse so hard to drown. 


** His black hair lines an eagle’s nest 

On a sea-girt cliff in the lonesome west ; 
Now jet for coral there must be 
And instead of amber, ebony.” 


This is a very fine piece of romantic witchery. 
It trembles with that subtle kind of imaginative 
glamour which reached its culmination in 
*Christabel,’ ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ ‘ La 
Belle Dame sans Merci,’ and ‘ The Blessed 
Damozel.’ We say so by way of classification, 
not by way of comparison, for it is a cruel 
sort of praise to shatter the small by 
pitting it against the great. That notwith- 
standing, in this poem there are depths of 
spiritual suggestion, with shadowy gleams and 
shaken lights which trouble and torment the 
imagination. Among the other verses there 
is none so full of wonder and wizardry, but 
there are several sonnets in the Shakspearean 
form which read modern sentiment into Shak- 
spearean phrase: ‘ Rivals, ’‘ Love’s Hypocrisy,’ 
‘The Fate of Beauty,’ ‘ Playing with Fire,’ and 
‘The Dole.’ The prevailing mood in these 
sonnets is the wistful disillusion of maturity, 
with its yearning regrets and rebellions; and 
although the same spiritual posture recurs, 
each sonnet is a simple mirror of a simple 
gesture. The workmanship is not elaborate 
or fastidious. Indeed, there is hardly any 
metrical life, the emotion being vitalized by 
its own thrust and pressure. ‘ Love’s Hypo- 
crisy’ is tersely phrased : 

Her lips said “ Go”; her shining eyes said “Stay.” 

How tell which was her meaning, which her will ? 

How read the riddle of her yea and nay, 

And disentangle eacb, bewildered still 2 

Hearing her chilling tone, all hope expired ; 

Seeing her glowing eyes, despair took heart ; 

One moment certain of the good desired ; 

One moment turning, hopeless, to depart. 

Then, as she stood, with half averted face, 

From head to feet veiled from his ardent eyes, 

Sudden she changed, and with triumphant grace 

Flung off the mantle of her soul’s disguise ! 


Sweet hypocrite! how false was all her feigning, 
Turning for flight, yet, while she turned, remaining! 








That is so very nearly perfect that it seems 
captious to wish for more rhythmic variety 
or for more freshness of epithet; but it is 
these things that are lacking in all Mrs. 
Kipling’s verses. Here, again, the dabbler 
in heredity will find a hint which explains the 
rhythmic monotony of Mr. Kipling’s verse. It 
may be confidently asserted that a rhythmist 
is born, not made, and that Mr. Kipling to 
the end of his poetic days will never be a 
rhythmist. He will beat his music out by 
sheer violence, but his line will never be 
plastic, sensitive, undulating. 


Mrs. Fleming’s verses are very unequal, 
and many of them have no sincere emotion 
behind them; but one sonnet, ‘Love’s Mur- 
derer,’ is well wrought, and ends with a new 
conceit which is a fine variant of an old one: 


Since Love is dead, stretched here between us, dead, 
Let us be sorry for the quiet clay : 
Hope and offence alike have passed away. 
The glory long had left his vanquished head, 
Poor shadowed glory of a distant day ! 
But can you give no pity in its stead ? 
I see your hard eyes have no tears to shed, 
But has your heart no kindly word to say ? 


Were you his murderer, or was it I? 
I do not care to ask, there is n> need. 
Since gone is gone, and dead is dead indeed, 
What use to wrangle of the how and why ? 
I take all blame, I take it. Draw not nigh! 
Ah, do not touch him, lest Love’s corpse should bleed! 


The marks of exclamation in these and other 
verses are blemishes, which ought to be 





eschewed. Indeed, it is doubtful whether any 
poem gains by their use. Mr. Swinburne 
employs them very sparingly, and we are 
disposed to think that they might well be 
confined to the unrelated apostrophe. Mrs. 
Kipling and Mrs. Fleming are both careless 
in respect of form, printing the Shakspearean 
sonnet in five or six different ways. We dis- 
like these senseless divisions and indentations. 
The Shakspearean sonnet ought to be printed 
either in fourteen unindented lines, or with only 
the final couplet indented. Itis a pity to break 
it into quatrains or into octave and sestet. 
There is nothing else so good as ‘ Love’s 
Murderer’ in Mrs. Fleming’s verses. ‘To 
Tezcatlepoca’ is powerful, but its power 
savours of brutality, especially in the line :— 


The hand that wrenched his heart out through the hole. 


Here the repellent word “‘ hole ”’ is clearly due 
to the necessity of finding a fourth rhyme. 
‘Unsent Letters’ is a charming bubble of 
sentiment. ‘ Daisy Quilt’ is a quaintly feli- 
citous image for God’s acre. ‘Rose Aylmer’s 
Grave,’ we fear, will not please lovers of 
Landor. The interpolation of a stanza from 
Landor’s poem in sadly inferior verses is 
indefensible. ‘Spion Kop’ will please the 
elocutionist, but the verses concerning the 
late Queen’s funeral are cold and artificial. 


The Queen’s Vigil, and other Song. By 
W. W. Gibson. (Elkin Mathews.)—Mr. Gib- 
son’s little volume strengthens the hope which 
‘Urlyn the Harper’ inspired. ‘The Queen’s 
Vigil’ may be described as a romantic expan- 
sion of Tennyson’s laconic lyric, ‘*‘ Home they 
brought her warrior dead.’’ It is a procession 
of delicately coloured pictures :— 

She leant among the trellised leaves, 
Crushing the clusters yet ungrown ; 
The grapes, unswollen yet and green, 
Nor ripened for the gurgling press, 


As bitter wine of her distress 
Were spilt, beneath her woe, unseen. 


This is a good example of Mr. Gibson’s com- 
mand of the direct vision which fuses thought 
and symbol in one mental picture. He revels 
in the sensuous beauty of things and words. 
He can pour a vague emotion into a crystal 
chalice of exquisitely wrought phrase :— 


The glow-worm’s emerald signal-fires 
Lighted the cool green dusk, and bold 
The bats about the ramparts old 
Flattered with silence-weaving flight : 
While drowsily above the mould 

The roses swung, and on the night 
Unloosed their petalled wealth of bloom. 


The description of the cathedral window is 
curiously fresh :— 


Resplendent through the open door, 

She saw the southern rose of glass 
Agleam as if the summer’s store 

Of cornland flowers that flame and pass— 
The poppy red, the cockle blue, 

And yeilow cbarlock—gathered there 

By angel-hand with tender care, 

In fresh unfading beauty grew, 
Imperisbably bright and new, 

Though now no wind of morning strayed 
‘Mid opening petals, and the dew 

That evening dropped with dreamful shade 
Fell only in unflowering grass. 


The entrance of the knights bearing the body 
of Pellenore is painted with vigour and simple 
touches of pictorial realism such as this :— 

The gold smoke moving overhead 

A glowing cloud above the press. 
The smoke of the torches seems to fix the 
picture, and when the knights leave Armelin 
alone with her lord, the motif recurs :— 

While yet, above him hovering, curled 

The fume of smouldering torches dim ; 

And, as she moved, the darkness swirled 

About her, till she came to him. 

The poem is a symphony of evening, night, 
and dawn, and the slow march of the hours 
through the cathedral unifies and harmonizes 
the whole picture. The vision of sunrise 


creeping towards the dead king and queen 
provides a pathetic and beautiful poem with a 
pathetic and beautiful close :— 





Slowly through nave and choir and aisle 
The dimness moved, and wan light filled 
The dark ; grey pillars, file on file, 
Loomed out; and, o’er the sleepers stilled, 
Spread the far roof’s high vaulted mass. 


Then all the eastern windows flamed 

Triumphal with arising morn, 

And sunlight-stricken hues proclaimed 

The miracle of day new-born ; 

Again within the soaring choir, 

With sapphire wings no longer dim, 

Flashed out the blazoned serapbim, 

Burning with sheer, celestial, fire ; 

With silent harp and muted lyre, 

Young angels in clear-shining green 

Glowed fresh and bright as love’s desire, 

Above the sleeping king and queen, 

By strife and sorrow overworn. 
The other poems fall far short of this fragile 
simplicity, this poised grace, this spontaneous 
beauty. They seem to lack emotional sin- 
cerity and imaginative impulse. We fancy 
that Mr. Gibson’s vein is not rich enough to 
be worked roughly or rapidly. Like most con- 
temporary poets, he must crush a great deal of 
poetic earth in order to get a little poetic ore, 
His natural bent appears to be romantic nar- 
rative in which the romance is not too nebulous 
and the narrative not too clear. At present 
he is groping among various forms after the 
one which will enable him to express his 
sense of mystery and beauty, and it is easy to 
trace the influence of other poets on his sensi- 
tive curiosity. But itis in romantic narrative 
that he is most original, most spontaneous, 


and most unsophisticated. 


Que Scripsi: a Book of Verse. By Francis 
H. Butler. (Sands.)—The reader of this 
‘6 book of verse,’’ the value of which would 
have been considerably enhanced by a stricter 
process of selection, closes it with the feeling 
that Mr. Butler’s strength lies in pathetic 
narrative, whether drawn out through a whole 
ballad, as in ‘The Shepherd,’ which is closely 
modelled on ‘Lucy Gray,’ or cast in a lyrical 
form and compressed within narrower limits, 
as in ‘A Tale of Oxford.’ We make an excep- 
tion, however, to this general proposition in 
favour of a single poem of great originality 
and directness, ‘ Dissecting,’ from which we 
extract the first, third, and fifth verses :— 

Icut, wondering cut : 

How strange it is to see 

This mass so chill, without a will, 
Is shapen yet as we! 


I cut, calmly cut : 

This sunk eye cannot gaze, 

Or mark my steel the clues reveal 
Of life’s mysterious maze. 


I cut, freely cut: 

Why not? The life is sped; 
By me is grieved no bone bereaved 
Of covering shred by shred. 
There is much in this volume that is in a 
lighter vein. ‘The Student to his Cat’ (cats, 
indeed, figure largely in Mr. Butler’s pages) 
and ‘ Kitchen Company,’ in which cockroaches 
and crickets are found raising questions of a 
teleological order, to name only two examples, 
are very happy effusions. The author’s style 
is fluent and refined, but too lavish use is 
made of rare and obsolete words—e.4g., 
“‘welkin,’? which Nym has made rather 
ridiculous, recurs more than once. It is 
one thing for Milton to say that “the 
swinked hedger at his supper sat,’’ and 
another thing for Mr. Butler to end a sonnet 
with such an ill-sounding incongruity as ‘‘ while 
Até, swinked, destruction’s besom spared.” 
A misprint, uncorrected in the errata, occurs 
on p. 136, 1. 5; also, apparently, in 1. 16, 
p. 41. 

A Christmas Posy, by Lady Lindsay (Kegan 
Paul & Co.), isasmall, prettily adorned volume 
of the Christmas variety of religious verse. 
It may be described as pleasant, rather than 
powerful or original. The metres and measures 
are varied if not distinguished. Carols, cradle 
songs, and other pieces touching on the 
season are gathered together. The nativity 
of the Christ-child is naturally the dominant 
note of the collection. It is, perhaps, impos- 
sible that modern carols and songs of praise 
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should seem to us to have the naiveté and 
freshness of the past. When they were 
written the legend was itself younger, and it 
was expressed, besides, with what now seems 
the quaintness and grace of a bygone fashion. 
Rightly or wrongly, a touch of it seems essen- 
tial to the making of a good carol. Some of 
the translations given have more of the quality. 
Lady Lindsay’s adaptations of old Burgundian 
and Provengal ditties have here and there not 
altogether lost touch with their old-world 
originals. Her own verse is now and then 
tender and thoughtful, and speaks of a devo- 
tional attitude of mind towards her subject. 


If Miss Lilian Street had applied more rigid 
canons of selection to her Song and Story 
(Nutt), the total impression left by the book 
would probably have been more satisfactory. 
A good deal of her writing has its touches of 
distinction and individuality. On the other 
hand, a good deal is wordy in expression and 
conventional in sentiment. Some of her most 
promising pieces are imperfect. They begin 
well, with something seen or something felt, 
and tail off into an impotent and lame con- 
clusion. Here is a very marked example :— 

TEMPTATION, 
When the ways of the town too irksome prove, 
Or your life is a whit too full 


Ob, you long once more the old cliff to rove, 
And the clean sea-pinks to pull; 

And to smell, oh, to smell the wet seaweed, 
Lying brown on the golden sand ! 

Till these longings, at last, their wiles exceed, 
And your soul to them you withstand. 


And here is another :— 
UNDER THE SUNSET. 

At the hour when the blue sea faints to gray, 
And the red rock darkly frowns; 

When the trees that waved their green all day 
Show black along the downs; 

When the white star looks on a world at rest ; 
And the brown bat flitters by ; 

And the old church spire points high in the West 
Against the orange sky ; 

Comes a sense of the Life that is To Be, 
When this little life is done, 

And the soul from a judging world set free 
Shall face its God alore. 


The last couplet in the one ease and the last 
stanza in the other are surely mere schoolgirl 
poetry. Elsewhere, however, Miss Street 
shows that she can think and feel for herself. 
Somedelicately touched love-poems cover a con- 
siderable range of womanly passion and senti- 
ment. The strongest individual influence on 
Miss Street’s verse has, we should guess, been 
that of Mr. Henley. Here are lines which 
exactly catch his characteristic note of delight 
in youth and spring, the joy of earth and the 
riot of life, with that under-sense of the fleet- 
ingness of it all which only serves to heighten 
the rapture :— 
A DAY IN APRIL, 

Spring and the spirit of Spring, 

Gay, luxurious, flattering ! 

Spring 1s abroad with expectant eyes, 


Lord of the earth and the spacious skies, 
Rake, and lover, and worldly-wise. 


Yea? or Nay? For he will not wait— 
Take your chance, it isnot too late, 

Be young, and happy, and glad to live— 
The days that follow have naught to give, 
Youth and Love are things fugitive. 


The poem beginning ‘‘The day’s a day for 
roaming, oh, the day's a summer chance!”’ is 
in the same vein. And, of course, Miss Street 
has the other, the correlative, mood to this, of 
a rather bitter and pessimistic disillusion :— 
MAY-TIME, 
The winds blow chill, andin the green 
The birds call plaintively : 


And love that longs for what bath been 
Lets hope and courage die. 


The Spring must come and go this year— 
May holds no maying-hours— 

Yet for the dream denied, most dear, 
Iam the nearer yours. 


Apart from the general lyric contents of the 
volume are a few character-studies in verse. 
These also have quality. The best is the 
rather touching little piece called ‘ Puckle: 
the Commonplace.’ ° 





Second Strings. By A. D. Godley. (Methuen 
& Co.)—Whatever may be the arithmetically 
exact portion of his master’s spirit which he 
has received, Mr. Godley is in the direct line 
from Calverley, and, now that the gifted 
author of ‘ Lapsus Calami’ is dead, may fairly 
claim to represent that brilliant tradition 
at its best. In certain points of technique 
‘Second Strings’ marks an advance on ‘ Lyra 
Frivola,’ Mr. Godley’s last volume. In the 
piece entitled ‘ Virginibus,’ for example, the 
rhyme in the middle of the line is more per- 
sistent, the Latin tags intreduced fall more 
naturally into their places than in similar 
pieces in the earlier collection. On the other 
hand, we seem to detect a falling-off in fresh- 
ness and ‘‘ go,’’ and a certain monotony begins 
to be observable, produced by the inevitable 
restriction in the choice of subjects. We are 
treated to no such delicious fooling as ‘The 
1713 against Newnham,’ or ‘ The Rubdiyyat of 
Moderations.’ Occasional verses can only be 
read occasionally. But genuine parodies such 
as these are joys for ever, and may look forward 
to something of the longevity of their origi- 
nals. We hope Mr. Godley will indulge this 
vein in future, and also (unless the publisher 
forbids) give us some more of those Latin 
verses which, like the fragment of burlesque 
epic in ‘ Lyra Frivola,’ show him at his very 
best. 

Outlook Odes. By T. W. H. Crosland. (Uni- 
corn Press.)—Whatever the reason which led 
Mr. Crosland to adopt ‘‘ an American pattern of 
ode,’’ whether it were the difficulty of finding 
rhymes (he tells us that he never misses an 
opportunity of bursting into rhyme when the 
way is plain before him) or not, there is no 
denying that it is most effective for his pur- 
poses and that he handles it with considerable 
skill. The freedom of the form harmonizes with 
the freedom of address, which Mr. Crosland 
permits himself equally in the caseof Mr. Dan 
Leno and the Tsar. Nevertheless this free- 
dom is seldom, if ever, abused. Mr. Cros- 
land claims that his jokes ‘‘ are constructed on 
a principle which entirely prohibits laughter.”’ 
Perhaps, however, this prohibition does not 
apply south of the Tweed, for there are very 
few of these odes over which we have not 
laughed heartily. As a running commentary 
on men and matters they have a distinct 
value, and will, we hope, be continued. 








AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Messrs. PurnAM have sent us the volumes 
which conclude their ‘‘ Camden Edition’’ of 
Whitman’s writings and ‘‘ Arnheim Edition’’ 
of Poe, each of which occupies ten volumes in 
all. These editions are properly called ‘‘ The 
Booklover’s,’’ for they are as beautiful and 
complete as any one could desire. The Whit- 
man includes a valuable amount of notes and 
comments both by himself and his friends and 
executors. We learn that—unlike most poets 
—‘‘he was very careful as to punctuation, 
spelling, and arrangement of type,’’ and took 
as much trouble about his titles as Dickens. 
His manuscript is reproduced, showing the 
many variants considered before ‘Specimen 
Days’ was chosen asa title. Other autographs 
reproduced are of high interest. It may be 
useful to quote from Whitman’s ‘ Rules for 
Composition’ : ‘*‘ Common idioms and phrases— 
Yankeeisms and vulgarisms—cant expressions, 
when very pat only.’’ The bibliography of 
Whitman’s writings, articles on him, and the 
index at the end of the volumes are models of 
what such things should be; in fact, the 
whole edition shows the careful completeness 
which is the work of the enthusiast only. 
There is no heavy plodding, and no complain- 
ing by the editors of the magnitude of their 
task. It seems doubtful piety, by-the-by, to 
preserve notes by Whitman which are wrong, 
such as that Byron was born at Dover, 





England. A correction might, at any rate, be 
made at the bottom of the page in these cases. 
In the remaining volumes of Poe’s works the 
illustrator, Mr. Coburn, surpasses his efforts 
in the earlier volumes, and has made some 
pictures that cannot be easily forgotten. 


It is always a nice question whether the 
early work of a famous man of letters ought to 
be reprinted. Theoretically, indeed, there is 
something to be said on both sides ; onerather 
leans to the view of those who think that it 
should be allowed gently to die in the 
obscurity of dusty bookshelves, though there 
is a good deal to be said for those who main- 
tain that the development of genius is worth 
studying even in stuff like the novels which 
Balzac wrote before he conceived the idea of 
the ‘Human Comedy,’ or the poems which drew 
down on Tennyson the not wholly undeserved 
satire of Lytton, with his ‘‘ schoolmiss Alfred.’’ 
As a matter of fact, whenever a man has really 
impressed his mark on literature some one will 
be found to disinter his juvenilia and hack- 
work from the quiet repose to which their 
author is himself inclined to leave them. We 
do not say that this is a bad thing for litera- 
ture on the whole, though it often gives us 
books in which a great name vouches for 
material of little or no absolute value. Such 
is the volume of Early Prose Writings of 
James Russell Lowell (Lane), which has just 
been published with an introduction by Mr. 
Walter Littlefield and a prefatory note by Dr. 
E.E. Hale. The most interesting thing in it, 
perhaps, is Dr. Hale’s statement that ‘‘ we 
knew as well, in 1838, when Lowell graduated, 
that he was to be a distinguished poet, widely 
esteemed, highly valued in the literature of 
the land, as we have since known that he had 
won that position.’’ It is not very often that 
juvenile promise is so fully recognized and so 
well fulfilled as it seems to have been in this 
case. There was one exception to the chorus 
of praise, and that was Lowell’s father. ‘‘Oh 
dear! ’’ said the old gentleman, when he heard 
of the reputation that his son had won, 
‘‘James promised me that he would quit 
writing poetry and go to work.’’ The present 
volume contains half a score of stories, 
sketches, and essays which Lowell published 
before 1843, and which have not previously 
been collected. The best of them are the 
essays on five Elizabethan dramatists which 
appeared in the Boston Miscellany and the 
Pioneer, Their substance was recast by the 
author in his ‘Conversations on the Old 
Poets,’a volume which he adversely criticized 
in his riper years. But they are worth read- 
ing as an illustration of Lowell’s constant 
doctrine that ‘‘it is the high and glorious 
vocation of poesy to make our daily life and 
toil more beautiful and holy by the divine 
ministerings of love.’’ 

There are few more charming figures in the 
literature of the United States than that of 
the shy recluse of Walden, that ‘‘ Yankee sort 
of Oriental’’ whose blend of shrewdness with 
transcendentalism gives a unique flavour to 
the two or three volumes which endear the 
name of Thoreau to so many readers. It is, 
of course, by his books alone that most of us 
know Thoreau—books that stand very near 
the head of rural classics, whilst their pages 
are touched with a deeper philosophy and a 
finer sense of the problems of being than ever 
found their way into the artless prattle of 
Walton, the simple annals of Gilbert White, 
or the catalogues raisonnés of Richard Jef- 
feries. Thoreau, though Stevenson branded 
him as a ‘‘skulker,’’ infused a tonic virtue 
into his writings which proves that his shrink- 
ing from busy life was based on stronger 
reasons than prompted the world-sickness of 
an Amiel or an Obermann. He chose to spend 
his days ‘‘on the promenade deck of the 
world, an outside passenger; where I have 
freedom in my thought, and in my soul am 
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free.’’ The strenuous person of the twentieth 
century is much in need of some wholesome 
corrective to the rush and bustle in which he 
is inclined to see the whole duty of man—much 
as the fox who had lost his tail tried to pre- 
scribe his own defect as the rule of beauty for 
other foxes. This can hardly be found more 
easily than in an intimate study of the work 
and life of Thoreau, and we welcome Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn’s elegant reprint of William Ellery 
Channing’s illuminative biography and criti- 
cism of his friend Thoreau the Poet-Naturalist 
(Boston, U.S., C. E. Goodspeed). Channing’s 
book, which has long been out of print and 
now sells for five dollars when it comes into 
the market, is one of the most fascinating 
pieces of biographical work that we know. It 
contains a great deal about Thoreau’s inner 
life and thought which is indispensable to the 
student, and with its long extracts from his 
published writings and reports of his con- 
versations, it is a most agreeable companion 
to the too-few volumes which preserve the 
memory of so distinguished a spirit. Channing 
himself, though he has never been well known 
in this country, was not far from being a man 
of genius—a worthy fellow to Thoreau and 
Emerson. ‘‘ He had, in fact,’’ says Mr. San- 
born, who knew him well, 

“more completely than any man since Keats the 
traditioval poetical temperament, intuitive, passion- 
ate, capricious, with by turns the most generous and 
the most exacting spirit. One other trait he had, 
never seen by me in such force in any other—the 
power to see and the impulse to state all sides of 
any matter which presented itself to his alert and 
discriminating intellect. He would utter an opinion, 
in itself pertinent, but partial ; in a moment, if not 
disputed, he would bring forth the complementary 
opinion, and so go round his subject until its 
qualities had been exhausted ; and this not with the 
formality of syllogisms or enthymemes, but as the 
poet’s eye, in Shakespeare’s phrase, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven.” 


A certain diffuseness and lack of style pre- 
vented Channing’s books from conveying to 
the reader the sense of power which his talk 
gave to his friends, and this volume on 
Thoreau is the most likely of all he wrote to 
keep his memory green. It was really a public 
service of Mr. Sanborn to make it thus newly 
accessible to readers, 


The Alcotts in Harvard (Lancaster, Mass., 
J.C. L. Clark), by Annie M. L. Clark, is a 
pleasant though slight record of the childhood 
of Louisa M. Alcott and her sisters — the 
household which has been painted for the 
delight of so many readers in ‘ Little Women.’ 
The settlement in Harvard of Bronson Alcott 
and some of his transcendental friends, which 
took place in 1843, aroused much “‘ curiosity 
and interest’’ in the inhabitants, as Mrs. 
Clark tells us. Their theory of ‘‘high think- 
ing and plain living’’ was carried out to an 
extent that created much remark among the 
simple New England minds, as when at a picnic 
Aleott pére refused some tempting ‘ cookies ”’ 
with the remark, ‘‘ Vanity, and worse than 
vanity!’’ All kinds of animal food, and 
foreign luxuries like tea, coffee, rice, and 
sugar, were eschewed by the transcendent- 
alists, who lived solely on water, fruit, and 
select vegetables—those which grew under- 
ground, like potatoes, being regarded with 
suspicion, as inimical to the aspirations of 
the soul. The effect which their teaching 
produced on their new neighbours was well 
described by one of the latter, who said: 
‘“*Mr. Lane divided man into three states—the 
disconscious, the conscious, and the uncon- 
scious ; the disconscious is the state of a pig, 
the conscious is the baptism by water, and the 
unconscious is the baptism by fire. And as 
for myself,’? he added, ‘‘when I had heard 
them talk for a few moments, I didn’t know 
whether I had any mind or not.’’ A saving 
sense of humour preserved Louisa Alcott and 
her sisters from the prig-forming tendency of 





such anenvironment, They were not the ‘‘sad- 
faced children’’ which a recent writer has 
called them. Mrs. Clark assures us that the 
picture drawn in ‘ Little Women’ is a far 
truer presentment of the Alcott household. 
Two or three letters from Louisa Alcott—two 
of which are given in facsimile, showing the 
great change which ‘‘ writer’s cramp’’ pro- 
duced in her handwriting—add value to a 
book which will be prized by all who value 
‘Little Women’ and the other works of its 
gifted author. 


The late Dr. William Cunningham Gray left 

behind him the material for a delightful book, 
full of the freshness and restful charm of Ame- 
rican forests, which has been published under 
the title of Musings by Camp- Fire and 
Wayside (Revell Company). The papers in- 
eluded in this book were mostly written in 
the Northern woods, where Dr. Gray was in 
the habit of spending his holidays, and where 
he found refreshment and inspiration for 
workaday life. In his preface he appeals to 
Americans (who now rush across oceans and 
continents) to follow his example, and seek 
health and recreation in the seclusion of their 
native woods and mountain chains. He spe- 
cially recommends 
“a log-cabin and a camp-fire in some locality chosen 
for its waters, wildness, and beauty. Such outings 
are supposed to be only appropriate for men, but 
women should go. More than men they need to 
break the monotony of life squarely off, and make 
a summary riddance of it. Let them make wood- 
nymphs of themselves. Whoever heard of a Diana 
suffering from nervous prostration, or a naiad send- 
ing a satyr post-haste for Hippocrates?” 
The best testimony to the excellence of this 
advice is to be found in the pleasant pages of 
these musings, into which Dr. Gray has packed 
much of the scents and freshness and murmur 
of the woods and their wild life. It will be 
read with pleasure by all who have been 
‘* breathed on by the rural Pan,’’ and placed 
on the same shelf that holds the works of 
Thoreau and Walton and White of Selborne. 


Increasing attention is being turned both in 
this country and in the United States to the 
United Empire Loyalists of the American 
Revolution. Mr. Van Tyne, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, publishes through the 
Maemillan Company The Loyalists in the 
American Revolution, a work as friendly and 
favourable to the Loyalists as was to be expected 
at a moment when they are intellectually ‘‘ the 
fashion ’’ with all American historians. Wash- 
ington himself is rebuked for his expression of 
conviction that ‘‘ these wretched creatures,”’’ 
than whom ‘‘ there never existed a more miser- 
able set of beings,’ ‘‘ ought...... long ago”’ 
to have imitated some of their number, and 
** committed suicide.’’ They were numerous: 
those from Boston itself who abandoned every- 
thing and sailed with the fleet for Nova Scotia 
were over nine hundred in number, and their 
sufferings remind us of those afterwards en- 
dured under similar circumstances by the 
Royalists who left Toulon with another unsuc- 
cessful British garrison. The Whigs are re- 
proached for forgetting that the American 
Tories ‘‘ had been their respected neighbours.”’ 
The laws of New York and New Jersey decree- 
ing death for the crime of maintaining, even 
by speech in sermon or prayer, that the King 
of Great Britain had authority are quoted, 
and the hanging of Roberts and Carlisle is 
described. Lord George Germain, M.P., 
Secretary of State for the American Depart- 
ment, is styled ‘‘ Lord German”’ in the index 
and in two passages in the text. 


The same publishers send us two other 
American books on American subjects, of 
which one is a rather dry volume in a series, 
‘* Handbooks of American Government,’’ deal- 
ing with The Government of New York: its 
History and Administration. James, Duke of 
York, appears as the founder of the freedom 





of the province, but itis no more made clear 
why he devised and granted ‘‘the Charter 
of Liberties’’ than why he destroyed it on 
coming to the throne. The Dutch were no 
more liberal in New York than at the Cape, 
James II. is responsible for the prosaically un- 
imaginative names of the Counties of the State, 


The Macmillan Company also issue, under 
the title The New Empire, a rather wordy 
book by Mr. Brooks Adams, of Quincy, on the 
predominance of the United States, and the 
importance in history of trade routes. The 
author’s account of the rise and decline of the 
older Powers, up to the Middle Ages, is of 
interest, and his conclusion as to the posi- 
tion of his own country is sound; but the con- 
nexion between them is not made clear. His 
view of the United Kingdom is not flattering: 
‘The nation is intellectually inelastic, and it 
cultivates rigidity by confiding its education 
to the clergy.’’ Mr. Adams gives a short 
history of the surrenders in South Africa, and 
sums up :— 

“The two salient characteristics of the English 

army were incompetence among the officers and 
feebleness among the men...... Japanese generals 
behaved not thus. Japanese soldiers always displa 
reckless courage and stubborn endurance......Mar 
also the contentof the British public with their mili- 
tary performance. Througbout the war they made no 
serious effort to improve, and since the peace they 
exult as in an heroic victory...... Inertia pervades all 
English society.” 
Mr. Adams thinks no better of Russia as a 
competitor, and evidently believes that the 
day of Germany is past. Mr. Adams has 
written, as he says, with haste. There is re- 
petition, and one word is often spelt in several 
fashions on one page. A passage in the text 
which states that Fouquet’s Vaux admittedly 
‘“Soutshone St. Germain or Fontainebleau” 
suggests that it no longer exists for comparison 
with the latter. Vaux is unchanged, except 
that the gardens have recently been finished 
upon Fouquet’s plan. Though a striking and 
beautiful, it is not a large house, and com- 
parison with the destroyed St. Germain and 
the existing Fontainebleau is out of place. 








MILITARY BOOKS. 


The Highland Brigade: its Batiles and its 
Heroes (Stirling, Mackay), was originally com- 
piled by Mr. James Cromb sixteen years ago. 
Mr. D. L. Crombis responsible for the present 
edition, which brings the work abreast with 
the completion of the first part of the Boer 
war. The guerilla period afforded the High- 
landers no opportunity, and is therefore 
omitted. It is a faithful chronicle, if marked 
by no literary skill. The first question that 
suggests itself is, What is a Highland regi- 
ment? The ‘‘men from the shieling,’’ the 
true rustic Highlanders, are not numerous 
enough “ to go round,”’ even if it were not the 
fact that they generally prefer the Guards or 
Royal Artillery. The only battalion which 
resembles the Highland regiments of pre- 
Waterloo days is, or was, the 3rd Camerons, 
the militia battalion, which was said some 
twenty years ago to be 1,100 strong, 700 
soldiers still speaking the Gaelic. Days 
are changed since the half-century which 
sent to the wars 10,000 men from Skye alone, 
and with officers in more than usual propor- 
tion. The present writer remembers the 
distress with which the peasants on the 
coast of Lorne told him that a battalion of 
modern Highlanders, who had recently done 
a route-march through their district, could 
not speak a word of the ancient tongue. Yet 
it would be a mistake to suppose there is not 
a strong element of the Celt in the present 
regiments. To say nothing of the Irish from 
the great towns in Seotland (all reckoned by 
the place of birth), there is in every city 4 
large element of Highland descent, many of 
this class making their way into the army. 
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And although the majority of military 
‘‘Highlanders’’ come from the Lowlands, 
there is a very strong dash of Scottish (i.e., 
Celtic) blood in all districts outside the 
Lothians. On the whole, though the raw 
material of the present regiments cannot 
have the instinctive qualities of the pri- 
mitive Highland warrior, there is suffi- 
cient inherited soldierly spirit among the 
moderns to account for the unquestioned 
high character of the disciplined bodies 
that we know. The book before us, though 
naturally limited in scope by its special 
subject, is justified by the gallantry and 
ubiquity which make the annals of the High- 
landers so largely co-extensive with our 
general military history, Of the first part of the 
book it is needless to saymuch. The Homeric 
slaughter of Mutiny days was exactly suited to 
the kilted men, cominus pugnantes, like their 
forebears. Of late the infantry charge has 
been less practicable, but it may be hoped 
that a mode of fighting in which our solid 
battalions have always been supreme will 
never go completely out of fashion. 


From the Alma to Hamley’s attack on Tel- 
el-Kebir the Highland regiments bore a 
conspicuous part, combining extreme steadi- 
ness with an ¢lan perhaps exceeding that of 
most fighting units. Their Indian record is 
terribly exciting reading, even at this distance 
of time. We note that the author does justice 
to General Burroughs’s gallantry at the 
Secunder Bagh, which certainly did not 
receive the recognition which it merited, 
But individual valour was universal, or nearly 
so, in those dark and desperate days. Cer- 
tainly any one who is inclined to wonder at 
the favour in which Highlanders have been 
held both by their leaders and the public need 
only look back to the part they took in the 
suppression of the Mutiny. In those times the 
93rd were perhaps the most prominent of all. 
Later the 92nd and 72nd were distinguished 
on the march to Candahar, the former regi- 
ment, alas! so soon to be decimated in Colley’s 
mad adventure at Majuba. The Black Watch, 
so glorious of old, earned its modern honours 
in Ashantee, at Tamai, and at Kirbekan. At 
Atbara the Seaforths and Camerons proved 
their mettle, and the Gordons, of the old 
and new battalions, have Dargai and Lady- 
smith to their credit. We note the charge of 
the Devons at Waggon Hill is duly recorded, 
though we have lately been assured it did not 
influence the Boer retreat. Post hoc, but not 
propter hoc. They retreated because the 
attack had failed. 


But it is the negative virtue of endurance 
which is to be credited to the Highlander in 
the campaign which was marred to them by 
the black day of Magersfontein. Ticonderoga, 
in 1757, was the only parallel to it in the his- 
tory of the ‘‘ Freiceadan Dubh.’”’ The author 
deals lightly with those ten hours of misery 
which the general, whose ignorance of the 
enemy’s dispositions had inflicted the disaster, 
made no effort to relieve. Caught in the act 
of deploying, bya fire from the trenches which 
Delarey’s adroitness had established three 
hundred yards nearer than Wauchope ex- 
pected, to hang on was all the Highlanders 
could do. Half stampeded to the bushes 
behind, as their ranks were withered with fire - 
but in such a plight the act was venial, and 
enough was done for honour by those who re- 
mained. On that head Mr. Cromb need not 
apologize. He might have told us at more 
length the good soldiership of Hughes Hallet 
in prolonging to the right with the Seaforths, 
and given the dramatic episode of their ad- 
vance party so nearly taking the Boer kopjes 
inrear. ‘‘ What might have been’’ is ever a 
fruitless topic. Butit does seem that if Cronje 
and his adjutants had not been lost on their 
own left on that misty morning, and if the 
Guards and others had been properly used on 





our right, the story of that sad day might 
have been very different. The Highlanders 
retrieved some of their laurels at Paardeberg, 
and the chronicler leaves them under good 
Hector Macdonald to play the useful but un- 
distinguished réle they supported till the end 
of the war. 


Messrs. Gale & Polden, of Aldershot, pub- 
lish a revised edition of Capt. Anley’s Prac- 
tical Hints for Mounted Infantrymen. The 
hints are chiefly on ‘‘kit.’’ The author, being 
an officer, rightly says that it is easy ‘‘ to train 
one’s self to do without water until in bivouac, 
when it can be boiled.’’ One of the terrible 
drawbacks to the ordinary Briton is his in- 
ability to go without liquid, which makes the 
regular private a prey to every form of bad 
drink and to the resultant evils. He is as 
intemperate about water as about beer. The 
hints as to horse management are excellent, 
and much needed by British cavalry as well as 
by yeomanry and M.I. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. Bett & Sons have sent us a com- 
plete set, bound in leather, of their Chiswick 
Shakespeare, with notes by Mr. John Dennis 
and illustrations by Mr. Byam Shaw. These 
thirty-nine elegant little volumes, which in- 
clude the poems as well as the plays, will 
represent the top of achievement in their 
style for some time to come, and have already 
been appreciated by the judicious. They are 
slender, tasteful in appearance, and easily 
slipped into the pocket, while print and paper 
—things which the real book-lover and reader 
must regard—are alike good. The brief 
introductions and vocabularies—the latter at 
the end, as we prefer—are sensible and well 
adapted for general needs. Mr. Byam Shaw’s 
talent always commands attention, if not 
assent. He has imagination, and is not afraid 
to face the most difficult things. He is very 
good, and again very bad, but we find his 
failures and a certain insolence of im- 
pressionism more interesting than the smooth 
meaningless placidities which used to be 
considered adequate. 


Mr. Grant Ricuarps publishes The Ques- 
tion of English Divorce, an essay in favour of 
placing husband and wife on an equal footing. 
The volume contains much information about 
divorce elsewhere. For example, we learn 
that, of the States in the American Union, 
‘¢ South Carolina alone permits no divorce.’’ 
The Church of England, in virtually refusing 
to marry divorced persons, is more strict than 
the Church of Rome, which, while nominally 
refusing to accept divorce, annuls marriages 
on grounds which are a natural cause of 
scandal. The author of the book before us 
thinks that the most striking of such grounds 
is in the case of ‘‘those who can afford to 
show that they are even remotely connected 
by blood.’’ Recent cases which have done harm 
to the Church in Paris have been of a different 
kind. For example, the Archbishop of Paris, 
without appeal to Rome, declares a marriage 
non-existent only because the priest of one 
great Paris parish, in the case of distinguished 
persons whose wedding was by banns, had 
acted without the written delegation of the 
priest of another Paris parish, in which, by 
strict canon law, it was held the ceremony 
should have taken place. But if the lady had 
not divorced the gentleman in the civil courts, 
would this cause of nullity have been raked 
up? Does it exist in other cases? Who 
keeps the lists and has the terrible power to 
look through and suggest action upon them? 
The author of ‘ Lettres de Femmes’ is one of 
the well-known Parisians recently married in 
church to a lady whose previous marriage had 
been ecclesiastically annulled. 








Lorp BEAUCHAMP, when Governor of New 
South Wales, appears to have given a prize to 
the University of Sydney, and Mr. R. C. 
Teece has won it with A Comparison between 
the Federal Constitutions of Canada and 
Australia, which is published by W. E. Smith, 
Limited, of Sydney. If we wanted to pick holes 
in Mr. Teece’s work we might question the 
statement in the first lines to the effect that 
the present cases of Federal Union under the 
Crown are three in number. But though the 
Federation of the Malay States is becoming 
more important than is that of the Leeward 
Islands, named by Mr. Teece, yet there are, 
we think, no elective members in its Council, 
which no doubt makes a difference. Mr. 
Teece looks forward to much trouble being 
caused to Australia by the power over finance 
possessed by the democratically elected 
Senate. 


MEssrs. CASSELL’s supplementary volume to 
The Encyclopedic Dictionary, which contains 
768 pages, deserves high praise. Lexi- 
cographers are not usually quick to perceive 
or endorse newly current words; but the list 
of new words since 1888 made here shows wide 
research, accuracy of definition, and, we may 
add, reasonable abstinence from some modern 
coinage which does not deserve preservation. 
A new edition of the dictionary in parts has 
begun, which is revised in each section as it 
comes out. Numerous coloured plates have 
also been expressly prepared for it. The 
illustrations of the dictionary have always 
been a strong point in this excellent work. 


Stories of California. By Ella M. Sexton. 
(New York, the Macmillan Company.)—This 
well-got-up little book was apparently printed 
in America, from good type and upon excellent 
paper. Its thirty or forty illustrations are 
admirable reproductions. From the author’ 
‘Foreword’ we learn that 
‘to recount in simple narratives the early condi- 
tions and subsequent development of California is 
the purpose of this book...... But the writer’s chief 
aim has been to interest the children of California 
in the beautiful land of their birth, to unfold to 
them the life and occurrences of bygone days, and 
to lead them to note and enjoy their fortunate 
surroundings.” 

Upon the whole, we think the author may 
be said to have achieved her purpose success- 
fully. It is only fair to add that this is nota 
book of stories, in the accepted sense of the 
phrase. One can hardly say that its various 
chapters, with one or two exceptions, form 
narratives. They are descriptions, in good, 
simple language, well calculated to hold the 
interest of children. From them English chil- 
dren may well learn, without the sense of 
study which means boredom to most young 
folk, a great deal about theearly mission days, 
the Indians, the adventurous period of ’49, the 
founding of that great and fascinating city 
San Francisco, and the more recent develop- 
ments of fruit and wheat growing on the 
Pacific Slope. It is a noble country, and one 
of which all children may learn with advan- 
tage. One regrets to find that very cruel and 
debasing pastime the bullfight spoken kindly 
of in pages written for English and American 
children :— 

‘‘ And if the men got hurt or the horses, well, we 

only thought that was part of the game, you see...... 
The bull always tried to save himself ; and if he was 
savage and cruel, that was his nature to try and kill 
his enemies.” 
A more puerile comment than this was surely 
never made. The savage cruelty is all on the 
human side; the horses are the helpless, blind- 
folded victims ; the bull merely acts upon the 
primal instinct of self-preservation. 


The Minute Books of the Dorset Standing Com- 
mittee, September, 1646—May, 1650. Edited 
by C. H. Mayo. (Exeter, Pollard & Co.) 
This admirably produced and edited volume 
will be of service to all interested in county 
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history and in the activities of the executors 
of Puritan ascendency. The entries mainly 
concern the sequestration of benefices, the 
appointment of ‘‘ godly and painful ministers of 
the word,’’ the rearrangement of revenues, and 
provision of safe conducts. There are many 
recording that the public faithis pledged to a 
certain person, or promising payment in return 
for good service done the State. Anthony 
Ashley Cooper’s name is of frequent occur- 
rence as an active member of the committee. 

The Child Mind. By Ralph Harold Brether- 
ton. (Lane.)—How excellent and how rare a 
thing it is to meet with a book able to recall 
to each one the true inwardness and the 
essential sentiment pertaining to childhood! 
How often, on the contrary, and how easily 
are our shadowy recollections of the state 
blotted out by trite and conventional remarks 
concerning one of the most deeply interesting 
subjects of inquiry! To say that Mr. Brether- 
ton’s book called ‘The Child Mind’ is not 
conventional or ordinary is high praise. Two 
or three living writers only have, so far 
as we know, this happy knack or curious gift 
of appreciating children bestowed upon them. 
There must be in the books the touch of real 
individuality, the hint of personal idiosyn- 
erasies, which are then, by some indescribable 
means, transmuted so that they appeal to the 
universal mind and memory. Thethoughtful 
reader receives a thrill as though the atmo- 
sphere of his own far-off existence were cling- 
ing about him again. He perceives the bygone 
emotions, even the sensations of that time. 
We may be unable to formulate, even 
to ourselves, these incoherent, inconsequent, 
yet indestructible memories, but a book like 
this revives for us the shapes and colours. 
‘The Child Mind’ is simple enough, yet it is 
startling because it has this power. The writer 
who can put himself and his readers back must 
have a well-nigh creative touch. To recon- 
struct is almost as difficult as to construct. A 
youthful writer has now and then made 
wonderful— we may add, fearful — guesses 
about old age. That was divination, this is 
recollection, but the two processes run 
together and overlap. Mr. Bretherton’s 
studies are as vivid as they are unpretentious. 
The sensitive child’s view of space and time, 
especially of night and solitude, and the 
accompanying sensations, have been keenly 
remembered, and are singularly well suggested. 
To sensitive some will add the word morbid, 
and in places we do not altogether deny the 
justness of the word. The truth to nature, 
however (given that nature), is impressive. 
A number of different phases of the 
child’s field of consciousness are sketched. 
The effect on the child’s mind of its beloved, 
but for the moment seemingly Brobdingnagian, 
parents at play with her cherished doll 
families in their miniature abodes is 
delicately humorous. Recklessly, because 
ignorantly, they break up happy hearths and 
homes, and destroy ‘‘situations’’ of most 
dramatic importance to the child. Their 
well-meant, and to themselves exciting, pas- 
time of showing off dreadful mechanical toys, 
armed with frightening clockwork apparatus, 
may awaken recollections in the breast of 
readers. Then the hopeless helplessness of 
children to explain, impart, express their in- 
most hopes or fears, delight or anguish (a 
state of mind half joy, half woe), is a 
revelation. In fact, the attitude of the 
child mind to the external world, and its 
relations with the parental mind, show 
deep comprehension and a kindly irony. 
One or two of the sketches are more common- 
place and less effectual. There are others 
that are simply the heart and essence of a 
child’s nature and life, full of imaginings and 
questionings about a world not realized. 
More can hardly be said, and certainly not 
less, in favour of a book that sets itself to 
interpret child nature and—does it. 





Unpopular Papers. By Norman Alliston. 
(Allen.)—We cannot predict a wide range of 
unpopularity for Mr. Alliston’s papers. His 
attack has not precision and sting enough to 
dismay the plain citizen, nor is it sufficiently 
profound and far-reaching to affect the philo- 
sopher. The radical fault of his book, in our 
opinion, is this—that he is working throughout 
with imperfectly ascertained ideas. In his 
essay on newspapers, for instance, there is a 
tacit assumption that all modern journalism is 
vile. We, for our part, should have said, in 
the first place, that there were different orders 
of journalism, and, in the second, that most 
newspapers, along with certain marked defects, 
exhibit many positive merits. We may be 
wrong, and Mr. Alliston may be right, but 
until this prior question of the true character 
of modern newspapers is distinguished and 
agreed upon it is unprofitable to discuss 
subsidiary questions, such as the consequences 
which much reading of them entails. The same 
fault is conspicuous in the essay called ‘The 
Public.’ It would have been interesting to 
analyze this idea, and to determine exactly 
to what object the man of business or the 
artist is paying homage when he supposes 
himself to be pleasing the public. Instead of 
this Mr. Alliston calls the public a flock 
of sheep, and other contemptuous names, with- 
out bringing us any nearer to the real nature 
of the thing itself. It is the first business of 
the reflective writer to present a more precise 
notion, by means of distinction and analysis, 
of those great complex facts which are roughly 
comprehended under a single name. When 
this has been done, we may safely draw con- 
clusions from the nature of the object; until 
this has been done, we shall be talking of 
something we know very little about. Of 
course, it is not to be expected that an 
essayist should always plunge to the very 
bottom of his subject. But then we demand 
a lighter touch, glimpses of humour, and a 
fugitive grace. Mr. Alliston’s work is all in 
the grimmest earnest, as if the fate of empires 
depended upon his argument. The best paper 
in his book is one on ‘ Conversation,’ just because 
conversation is a fairly simple and definite 
thing; but even here we should have liked 
to see some finer shade distinguished and a 
rather less heavy manner employed. Let us 
add that Mr. Alliston’s style is seldom loose 
or slipshod ; on the contrary, it fits his ideas 
exactly; but his ideas themselves, as we have 
remarked, are too indefinite, too vaguely sus- 
pended over the embarrassing multiplicity of 
modern social life. 

WE noticed recently a French naval book 
which favours battleships, although the author 
advises offensive strategy and tactics in the 
event of a war with England. Les Sous- 
marins et l’Angleterre, by M. Paul Fontin, 
of the French Ministry of Marine (Paris, 
Librairie Militaire, Chapelot), while also 
advising the ‘‘ offensive,’’ and even invasion, 
returns to the usual French opinion in favour 
of submarine warfare. The writer quotes 
from his previous publications, in which he 
has traced to Fulton, the American inventor, 
the submarine torpedo-boat, and the proof of 
its value to the French for use against us. 
Napoleon is attacked for snubbing Fulton. 


Tue Clergy Directory for 1903 (Phillips) 
fully maintains its reputation for accuracy. 
The present edition has been most carefully 
corrected. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Barry (A ), The Position of the Laity in the Church, 2/6 net. 
Bodington (C.), Books of Devotion, er. 8vo, 5/ 
Bright (W.), The Age of the Fathers, 2 vols. 8vo, 28/ net.- 
Cumming (J.), The Light of the World. 4to, boards, 3/ 
Golding-Bird (R. J.), The Church in the House, 8vo, 5/ net. 
Jones (R. M.), A Boy’s Religion from Memory, 12mo, 2/6 
Kent (C. F.), The Messages of Israel’s Lawgivers, 16mo, 3/6 
Ketler (I C.), The Tragedy of Paotingfu, 8vo, 10/ net. 
Stewart (R. L.), Memorable Places among the Holy Hills, 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
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Fine Art and Archeology. 

Glazier (L.), A Book of Thirty Woodcuts, 4to, 2/6 net. 

Ideal (The), Vol. 1, Part 1, edited by A. G. Temple, folio, 
252/ net. _ 

Staley (E.), Watteau and his School, er. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Poetry and the Drama, 

Underdown (E.), Dante and Beatrice, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Philosophy. 

Janet (P.) and Séailles (G.), A History of the Problems of 
Philosophy, translated by A. Monahan, edited by H. 
Jones, 2 vols. 8vo, each 10/ net. 7 

Nietzsche (F.), The Dawn of Day, translated by J. Volz, 
roy. 8vo, 8/6 net. 

Political Economy. 

Gibbins (H. de B.), Economic and Industrial Progress of 
the Century, extra cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Pierson (N. G.), Princip'es of Economics, translated from 
the Dutch by A. A. Wotzel, Vol. 1, 8ve, 10/ net. 

History and Biography. 

Babcock (B.), An Uncrowned Queen, cr. Svo, 2,6 net. 

Frothingham (J. P.), Sea Fighters trom Drake to Farragut, 
cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Lethaby (W. R.), London before the Conquest, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Lodge (K.), The Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
Companionage of the British Empire, 1903, 31/6 net. 
Spring (F. W. M.), The Bombay Artillery, cr. 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Thornton (P. M.), Continental Rulers in the Century, 5/ net. 

Geography and Travel. 


Herring (F. E.), Among the People of British Columbia, 
cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 





Education. 

Knight’s Handbook for Managers of Public Elementary 
Schools, with the Text of the Act, and an Index thereto, 
cr. 8vo, 2/6 net; Handbook for Members of Local 
Education Authorities and Education Committees, 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Philology. 


Browne (H.), Handbook of Latin Composition, cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 

Clarke (G. H.)and Murray (G. J.), A Primer of Old French, 
cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Science. 

Latham (A.), The Diagnosis and Modern Treatment of Pul- 
monary Consumption, Svo, 5/ net. 

Latham (A.) and West (A. W.), The Prize Essay on the 
Erection of a Sanatorium for the Treatment of Tuber- 
culosis in England, 8vo, 5/ net. 

Lilford (Lord), On Birds, edited by A. T. Battye, 16/ net. 

Procter (H. R.), The Principles of Leather Manufacture, 
roy. 8vo, 18/ net. ‘ 

Sandlands (J. P.), Sanitation, Personal and Public, 2/6 net. 

Juvenile Books. 

Games, Songs, and Recitations for the Kindergarten, the 
School, and Entertainment, edited by A. Gardiner 
4to, 2/6 net. 

General Literature. 

Abmad (H.), The Mysteries of Sound and Number, 21/ net. 

Allan (J. M.), Where Lies her Charm ? cr. 8vo, 6/ — ‘ 

Beaven (KE. W.), ‘ibe Migrations of Mortimer Mackinall, 3/6 

Carroder (C. H.), The Vision of Splendid Hope, 2/6 net. 

Courlander (A.), Perseus and Andromeda, 2/6 net. 

Drych y Prif Oesedd, edited by S. J. Evans, Rhan 1, 
cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. or 

Gardner (A.), The Conflict of Duties, and other Essays, 7/6 

MeNeill (A.), The Kgregious English, cr. 8vo, 5/ , 

Sons of the Empire, by G. Griffith and others, 4to, boards, 3/ 

Table Talk and Bon Mots of Samuel Foote, edited by the 
late W. Cooke, 8vo, boards, 5/ net; illustrated, 12/6 net. 

Tayler (F. J.), The Long Vigil, er. Svo, 6/ 

Tytler (S.), In Clarissa’s Day, cr. 8vo, 6 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Daudet (A). Le Roman du Chaperon Rouge : Lithographies 
de L. Morin, 100fr. 
Richepin (J.), Litanies de la Mer: Aquarelles d’aprés H. 
Caruchet, 100fr. 
Poetry. 


Gossez (A. M.), Podtes du Nord, 1880-1902, 3fr. 50. 
Rouqués (A.), Renaissance, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Dubois (L. P.), Frédéric le Grand d’aprés sa Correspondance 
Politique, 3fr. 50. 
Fleury (Comte), Fantémes et Silhouettes, 5fr. 
Méniére (E.), Journal du Docteur Prosper Méniére, 7fr. 50. 
Viollet (P.), Histoire des Institutions Politiques et Adminis- 
tratives de la France, Vol. 3, 10fr. 
Science. 
Blaschke (P.), Dictionnaire Electrotechnique, English- 
German-French, 3 parts, 6fr. 25. 
General Literature. 
Brunetiére (F.), Discours de Combat, Series 2, 3f1. 50. 
Champol, La Rivale, 3tr. 50. ‘ 
Fransois (H.), Monsieur L’Armateur, 3fr. 50. 
Laforgue (J.), Moralités Légendaires, 3fr. 50. 
Péladan, Modestie et Vanite, 3fr. 50. 
Perrin (J.), Pere Inconnu, 3fr. 50. 
Tinseau (L. de), La Princesse Errante, 3fr. 50. 
V... (Mile. T.), En Terre Sainte, 3fr. 50. 








AN OLD AIR WITH VARIATIONS. 
To E. D. 


**ComE live with me and be my Love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and va'leys, dale and field, 
And all the craggy mountains yield.” 


We’il milk our ewes among the flocks ; 
We’ll rifle honey from the rocks ; 

The mountain-cherries dark and sweet 
Shall drop belated at our feet. 
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himself to such a plot, though he could not be 





At noonday, if that hour be long, 

I'll cut a reed and pipe a song: 

How men and fairies dwelt of old 

By farm and pasture, fount and fold, 


Where most the thyme grows thick and deep 
I’ll pull a cushion for thy sleep, 

And heap it in a forest-glade 

Where mosses prosper in the shade, 


Last week, I watched the chestnuts fall 
And treasured many a spiky ball; 

I'll build a fire against a stone 

And roast my hoard for thee alone ! 


But, when the night falls soft and chill, 
We ’ll seek the house behind the hill 
Where lamp and flame and linen bright 
Are all arrayed for thy delight. 


For thee, the partridge when we sup, 

For thee, the custard in the cup; 

The peach whose kernel split in two 

And th’ Orleans plum that’s red and blue, 


And thou shalt sleep amid the down 
That pleached onr gander’s pinion brown, 
Nor wake until the sunlight fall 

In lattice-shadows on the wall. 


If heras and golden harvest fields, 
Or fruit the reddening orchard yields— 
If such delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me and be my Love. 
Mary DUCLAUX. 
Olmet, Cantal, September, 1902. 








MRS. SANDFORD. 
8, York Place, Clifton, Bristol, Jan. 13th, 1903. 

I HAVE just read in the Times obituary, to 
my deep regret, the death of Mrs. Henry 
Sandford, the head mistress of the Queen’s 
School, Chester. Mrs. Sandford, whose maiden 
name was Poole, was a great-niece of Thomas 
Poole, the valued friend and benefactor of S. T. 
Coleridge in his early days. At the time that 
Coleridge went to reside at Nether Stowey, in 
order to be near Thomas Poole, Wordsworth 
was living some three miles away, at Alfoxden. 
Mrs. Sandford made, some twenty years ago, 
a@ most valuable addition to our knowledge of 
those early years of the two poets in her book 
called ‘Thomas Poole and his Friends,’ one of 
the most interesting literary studies of our time, 
full of knowledge and of sympathetic charm of 
a@ rare order. The work, it must be feared, 
appealed but to a limited public, but to all 
interested in the earliest days of the poetic 
revival of the nineteenth century it should be a 
delight for ever. Mrs. Sandford had for many 
years presided, with the greatest success, over 
the High School for Girls (the ‘‘Queen’s School ”) 
at Chester. Many will lose in her a friend of 


rare qualities of mind and heart. 
ALFRED AINGER. 








THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE PRESS 
AND THE INSTITUTE OF JOURNALISTS. 


AN important step forward has been taken by 
the Institute of Journalists in connexion with 
the International Organization of Press Associa- 
tions, which on the Continent and in America 
has federated more than twelve thousand 
journalists, representing many hundreds of 
newspapers. 

For nine years the international movement 
has been at work; its chief aim has been the 
establishment of an annual Press Congress. 
Eight such meetings have been held since 1893, 
and the Congress of 1903 is to take place at St. 
Louis, U.S.A., next September. Great Britain, 
with its Institute of Journalists, the largest 
association of the kind in the world, was in- 
adequately represented at these international 
Congresses by a small body, whose high-sounding 
title and indomitable perseverance were the 
biggest things about them. The British Inter- 
national Association of Journalists held doggedly 
to the doctrine that in a movement like the 
continental federation, making for peace and 








progress, for liberty of thought and mutual 
understanding, our press should not be un- 
represented. 

For nearly seven years a little band of about 
two hundred members has gallantly demon- 
strated the courage of its opinion by returning 
a representative councillor to the central 
committee, meeting several times a year at 
some continental centre, and delegating a 
small party to represent the English press at 
the annual Congresses. The representation, as 
we have said, was inadequate, the strain on the 
time and the funds of a few busy press people 
was great; the results scarcely came in the 
shape of tangible loaves and fishes, But time 
and observation were doing their part. The 
Institute of Journalists was gradually coming to 
understand that such a work as the Congress 
movement should not be suffered to grow and 
strengthen without the participation of Great 
Britain’s great press body by royal charter 
established. At the Council meeting of Janu- 
ary 12th, the first held in their new buildings 
in Tudor Street, they passed the resolution 
which had been previously recommended from 
the Birmingham Conference of last September. 
Proposed by Mr. S. S. Campion (Northamp- 
ton), President, in succession to the late Mr. 
P. W. Clayden, of the British International 
Association, it ran as follows :— 

“ That the Council be requested,in accordance with 
the resolution of the Birmingham Conference, to 
take immediate steps for affiliating the Institute 
of Journalists with the International Congress of 
the Press, that an adequate delegation from the 
Institute to the ensuing Congress at St. Louis, 
U.S.A., in September of this year may be ensured.” 
The resolution was seconded by Mr. Arthur 
Walter (London), and was carried with only one 
dissentient vote. The Institute is to be con- 
gratulated on having, after mature deliberation, 
decided to throw the weight of its importance 
and numerical strength into the international 
movement, whose bona fides has been proved by 
nine years of useful work. The Congress move- 
ment is to be equally congratulated on gaining 
such an ally, full of practical working knowledge, 
which will be invaluable alike to the idealists 
with their dreams and the materialists with 
their details. Most of all, the British Inter- 
national Association is to be congratulated on 
the lifting from its shoulders of a burden which 
it could scarcely carry—which, genially merged 
in the established organization of the Institute, 
need be no burden to any one, and may grow 
into a recognized benefit to all. 

We do not overlook the fact that an American 
Congress has given an undoubted assurance 
of confidence to the Institute. We are a shy 
people, despite all our enterprise, and we 
hesitate to throw ourselves into foreign methods 
and foreign-speaking assemblies, not because 
we doubt our welcome, but because our dignity 
doubts its own performance under unusual 
conditions. America knows none of these 
restraints, and America has invited journalists 
to St. Louis under the most attractive auspices, 
England may well lay aside all hesitations and 
join the international federation with the cer- 
tainty of gaining a full and appreciative com- 
prehension of this widespread movement of 


journalistic goodwill at the Congress of 1903. 
G. B.S. 








‘THE GOWRIE MYSTERY.’ 

Mr. Lane erroneously supposes that in the 
review of his ‘Gowrie Mystery’ an attempt was 
made to state a case for the Ruthven defence. 
He likewise assumes that if a Ruthven apologist 
argues that the king deliberately provoked the 
scuffle he must argue that his purpose was to 
raise ‘‘a murderous brawl.” The royal plot, 
however, if such there was, need not have con- 
templated the death of the Gowries. James 
may have had a purpose to serve which could 
be achieved by their temporary disgrace, and 
Lennox may have been quite willing to lend 




















expected to acknowledge that after the tragic 
termination. Rom Se aes 

Mr. Lang’s suggestion that ‘‘ the king’s plan 
was to raise the brawl in the nick of time, just 
before Lennox and Erskine could join him,” 
may be accepted without any dread of his two- 
fold reply. (1) He says that ‘‘the struggle 
arose after the king and Ruthven had been 
alone together for a considerable interval.” Be 
itso. From Sir John Ramsay’s deposition it is 
learnt that he and the Laird of Pittincrieff 
were wandering about in the gallery just before 
the scuffle began. James may have heard their 
footsteps and their voices. (2) He holds that, 
on the theory of the Ruthvens’ innocence, the 
king had made the supposed method of the plot 
absolutely impossible by taking deliberate mea- 
sures to prevent any of his suite from following 
him. He reasons that it is incredible that James 
should have asked the Gowries to state that he 
wished to be alone, and therefore their ‘‘ false 
message” to that effect disproves their inno- 
cence. ‘*On such contradictions,” he exclaims, 
‘‘every theory of the Ruthvens’ innocence 
wrecks itself.” He feels quite sure of his 
ground. He says: ‘‘ The evidence is that both 
Gowrie and Ruthven had told the suite that the 
king desired to be alone.” Did they? This 
was not deponed by either of the two members 
of James’s suite whom he specially wished to 
accompany him. 

The evidence is that the king had told Lennox 
the whole story about the man with the pitcher 
of coined gold, the Earl of Gowrie’s ignorance 
of it, and Alexander Ruthven’s desire to keep it 
secret and to take no person with him save the 
king. Lennox swore that on the way to Perth, 
and also in the hall of Gowrie House, the king 
said to him, ‘‘ Tak tent [i.e., take heed] quhan 
I pas with Maister Alexander Ruthven and 
follow me.” This was a plaincommand. How 
was it obeyed? Lennox was in the hall when 
the king passed through it with Alexander 
Ruthven on his way to the turret. Though 
others saw them, perhaps he did not. But he 
deponed that when he did rise from the table to 
wait upon his Majesty, ‘‘ conforme to his former 
directioun,” the Earl of Gowrie said to him 
‘*that hes majestie wes gane up quietlie sum 
quiet erand.” Lennox might and ought to have 
inferred that this was the very occasion on which 
the king had insisted that he should follow him ; 
but, instead of asking where the king had gone, 
or seeking to obey his strict injunctions, he 
carelessly went with Gowrie and others to see 
the garden! As he had failed in his duty, he 
would put the best face upon it that he could ; 
and yet he did not make Gowrie say, what Mr. 
Lang would make him say, ‘‘that the king 
desired to be alone.” Although the king’s 
narrative bears that James ‘‘ desired Maister 
Alexander to bring Sir Thomas Erskine with 
him,” it does not say that Alexander told Sir 
Thomas or any other person that ‘‘the king 
desired to be alone”; but it says that he pro- 
mised to **make any one or two follow him that 
hee pleased to call for,” and desired ‘‘ his 
majestie to commaund publikely that none 
should followe him.” As it was Erskine who 
was responsible for the slaughter of the wounded, 
unarmed Alexander Ruthven on the stair, he 
would not try to exculpate him, yet in his evi- 
dence he does not say that he kept him from 
following the king ; and though he refers to the 
royal command that he should wait at the door, 
he does not say whether he received it from 
James personally or from Alexander Ruthven 
in his name. The king, as reported by Erskine, 
said: ‘*I commandit him expresslie to bring 
yow to me, quhilk he promesit to me to do, and 
returnit bak as I thocht to fetche yow, bot he 
did nathing bot steikit [i.e., shut] the dure.” 
If he did nothing but shut the door, then he 
did not give the command that Erskine was to 
wait there for his Majesty. None of the king’s 
suite, in their depositions, allege that the Earl 
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of Gowrie said or implied ‘‘ that the king desired 
to be alone.” John Grahame of Urquhill de- 
poned that he, John Hamilton, and others were 
following his Majesty as he left the hall for the 
gallery, and that Alexander Ruthven cried 
back, asking them to stay, since it was ‘‘his 
hienes’ will”; but this is not corroborated by 
any of the other witnesses. THr REVIEWER. 








THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD 
MASTERS. 


THE Incorporated Association of Head Masters 
held its thirteenth annual general meeting on 
Thursday and Friday, January 8th and 9th, in 
the Guildhall. The attendance was larger than 
usual, the smaller Secondary schools of England 
being particularly well represented. On the 
first day Dr. Fry (Berkhamsted), who proved 
himself an expeditious and tactful chairman, 
dealt in his opening address, among other 
things, with the increasing scarcity of assistant 
masters, which is rapidly becoming a very 
serious problem. It was notorious, he said, 
that the large majority of our Secondary 
teachers were being ‘‘ sweated” by the nation 
—the richest nation in the world. Their low 
stipends, their lack of prospects and pension, 
were a disgrace to us as a nation. Nothing 
would ease the injustice of ill-paid labour in 
respect of stipend and pension but a large grant 
to Secondary education from the Consolidated 
Fund. 

The Association, as was to be expected, 
discussed the new Education Act, and on the 
motion of Dr. R. Wormell, seconded by Dr. 
Gibbins (Kidderminster), unanimously passed a 
resolution welcoming it ‘‘as a step forward in 
the organization of education on a national 
basis.” At the same time it was felt that 
sufficient provision had not been made for the 
election of experts on the educational coim- 
mittees which are to administer the Act, and 
on the motion of the Rev. R. D. Swallow 
(Chigwell), in the absence of Canon Bell, of 
Marlborough, it was resolved to ask the County 
Councils to co-opt not only ‘‘ persons of ex- 
perience in education,” but also ‘‘a due pro- 
— of representatives of educational bodies.” 

‘o meet the objection of Mr. W. C. Fletcher 
(Liverpool) and others, who urged that a head 
master who had a seat on the educational 
committee would be in a delicate position when 
money grants to schools were being voted, a 
rider was passed declaring that there “ should 
be an understanding that the master of a school 
should not vote on financial matters affecting his 
school.” 

The question of the exclusion of London from 
the Education Act was next dealt with, and the 
Rev. R. 8S. de Courcy Laffan moved that it was 
**a matter of urgent importance that an Educa- 
tion Bill for London should be introduced early 
in the coming session,” and that ‘‘in the case of 
London, as in other counties under the Educa- 
tion Act, 1902, the local education authority 
should be the County Council,” instead of the 
Borough Councils. To give the powers under a 
London Bill to the Borough Councils, said the 
speaker, would be one of the most fatal things 
that could be done. The motion was agreed to. 


A discussion followed on the Board of Educa- 
tion grants to Secondary schools, which have 
hitherto been conditional upon the inclusion of 
@ certain amount of science and mathematics in 
the school curriculum, and on the motion of Mr. 
Went (Wyggeston), it was resolved to ask the 
Board of Education to alter its regulations so 
as to allow ‘‘all Secondary schools to receive 
grants sufficient _to secure efficiency irrespective 
of type.” The Board of Education was further 
asked, on the motion of Mr. S. R. Hart 
(Wandsworth), 

“to take steps for the removal of the present limit 


of age (thirty-five years) for entrance into the in- 
Spectorate, and to proceed to appoint a permanent 





staff of inspectors specially qualified for classics 
and modern languages, as well as for science and 
other subjects.”’ 

In the Friday meeting the most important 
subject discussed was the new scheme for 
admission to the Navy. Dr. Fry said that 
although the new regulations had been well 
received by the service at large, he had his 
doubts as to the success of the experiment. 
The result was that open competition was 
abolished for two branches of the Navy. The 
Admiralty had generally been regarded as 
unfavourably disposed towards cramming insti- 
tutions; but under the new regulations the 
boys under thirteen who wished to enter the 
Navy would have to go into such establishments. 
The new order would bear hard on the poor 
ofticer, who would now have to send his boy to 
an expensive boarding-school conducted by the 
Admiralty. This view was taken also by Mr. 
J. Easterbrook (Islington), who was of opinion 
that the new regulations ‘‘ must necessarily 
deprive the Navy of many intelligent men who 
in the past had been able to enter it.” 

Dr. R. P. Scott (Victoria Park) moved 
“That the Association approves generally of the 
Order in Council respecting the registration and 
training of teachers, and recognizes the efforts of 
the Registration Council to carry out the regula- 
tions of the Order in a manner satisfactory to the 
profession, and urges all members to apply for 
registration forthwith and to bring the matter 
before colleagues.” 


After Mr. G. W. Rundall, the Registrar, had 
explained the difficulties of the Council as re- 
gards the recognition of schools over which the 
Council itself had no control, although no teacher 
could be registered unless he were on the staff 
of a recognized school, the motion was agreed 
to. Greater elasticity, however, in the regula- 
tions as regards the training of teachers was 
advocated by Canon Glazebrook (Clifton). He 
urged that an intending teacher, who under the 
present regulations will have to spend a year 
either following a course of training at some 
university or as a student-teacher in some 
recognized school, should be allowed to divide 
his year of training between student-teachership 
and a course of training. His views were 
approved by the Association. 

The question of the multiplication of exami- 
nations was next raised, and after considerable 
discussion it was resolved, on the motion of 
Mr. Rutty (Leatherhead), 

“That in the opinion of this Association the estab- 
lishment of leaving certificates by the Universities 
is desirable and practicable, and that the Consulta- 
tive Committee should promote the inter-recogni- 
tion of such certificates by Universities, and their 
acceptance by professional bodies and for obligatory 
subjects in Civil Service examinations.” 

Sir Oliver Lodge, Principal of the University 
of Birmingham, and Dr. R. D. Roberts, repre- 
senting the University of London, were present 
during the discussion. The former, speaking 
on the motion, made some suggestions as 
regards the conduct of examinations which 
seemed to most of his hearers somewhat 
impracticable, and the latter explained the new 
regulations of the London University respecting 
leaving certificates and matriculation. 

After Dr. Turpin (Nottingham) had moved 
“That the teaching of science in the Secondary 
School should aim not so much at imparting useful 
knowledge as at developing an accurate and 
receptive mind,” 

a view which was not challenged, and the usual 
votes of thanks, a highly successful meeting 
was concluded. 








TOLSTOY'S ‘RESURRECTION’ IN ENGLISH. 


In your issue of the 3rd inst. it is suggested 
that my wife’s translation of ‘ Resurrection’ 
needs revision. May I draw the critic’s atten- 
tion tothe ‘revised edition ” issued last April 
by Mr. Grant Richards ? 





As to ‘“‘the famous Russian revolutionary 
writer Hertzen,” permit me to say that my wife’s 
spelling of the name, Herzen, is correctly repro- 
duced in the ‘‘ revised edition,” and it happens 
to coincide with Alexander Herzen’s spelling of 
his own name. 

Permit me to deny that the ‘‘ translation 
alters the names of many of the characters.” In 
the case of one minor character the surname has 
been abbreviated (from Bogodouhdvskaya to 
Dotihova), but Tolstoy had no objection to that 
alteration, nor do I think that the readers lose 
by the curtailment. The practice of anglicizing 
some of the Christian names has many advan- 
tages, and I have not seen any valid objection 
brought against it. 

As to the ‘‘ Siberian peasant ” who wore top- 
boots and goloshes at one and the same time, 
surely the critic is a little mixed. It is of 
the political prisoner Markél Kondratyef that 
Tolstoy makes the statement. It is a custom 
quite common in Russia, and one for which the 
translator should not be blamed, unless we are 
prepared to adopt the critical methods of the 
American reviewer, who blames the translation 
because he thinks Tolstoy should not have let 
Maslova squint. 

The praise accorded to Pasterndk’s thirty- 
three fine illustrations—which are so well repro- 
duced in the revised edition—is well deserved ; 
but Iam sorry to learn that the translation is 
‘*somewhat defective from a literary point of 
view.’ Most of the reviewers have thought 
otherwise ; for instance, the review last received 
is one in Free Russia, where a very competent 
judge, signing his name, says :— 

“When comparing the English text with the 
original, one is simply astonished at the remarkable 
and irreproachable exactness with which the finest 
shades of thought and style of the great Russian 
novelist are rendered. This is not a mere profes- 
sional work by an ordinary translator, but the faith- 
ful reproduction of a beloved author. Every phrase 
of the original has evidently been weighed long, and 
carefully thought out.” 

To this allow me to add Tolstoy’s own com- 
mendation : ‘‘ Your translations are very good, 
and I do not wish for better ones.” 

AyiMeR Mavpe. 

*,* “Top-boots ” has a definite meaning in 
English, which Mr. Maude evidently does not 
understand. Such boots are not used in Russia. 
‘* Goloshes,” as an English word, has also now a 
definite meaning, and what Mr. Maude intends 
is neither top-boots nor, in the English sense, 
goloshes. 





Literarp Grossip. 


Awone Mr. Murray’s new announcements 
are ‘The Reoccupation of the Nile,’ by 
Capt. C. A. Sykes, a record of the daily life 
and work of an officer, including some 
exciting sporting adventures; ‘Is it Shak- 
speare?’ by a graduate of Cambridge, who 
considers the question at issue from the 
point of the social and literary history of the 
time; and ‘ Notes and Reminiscences of a 
Staff Officer,’ by Lieut.-Col. Basil Watson, 
edited by Mr. R. C. Seaton. The author 
deals with the Waterloo campaign, of which 
he was one of the last survivors, and with 
Napoleon at St. Helena. 


Mr. Murray will also publish the ‘ Life 
of John Colborne, Field- Marshal Lord 
Seaton,’ edited by Mr. G. ©. Moore Smith, 
and the ‘Odyssey of Homer,’ Books I.- 
VIII., translated into verse by Mr. J. W. 
Mackail, whose already published work of 
the kind raises high hopes. 


Messrs. Smiru, Exper & Co, will issue 
immediately ‘The History of the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians,’ by Prof. George S. 
Goodspeed, being the seventh volume of the 
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“Historical Series for Bible Students.” 
Prof. Goodspeed describes the political, 
social, and religious life of these ancient 
peoples. He portrays the earliest civiliza- 
tion of the Tigris-Euphrates Valley, the 
gradual development of Babylonian politics 
and art, the peculiarities of ancient Baby- 
lonian religion, the rise of Assyria, and the 
brief story of the new Babylonian Empire. 


Mr. Boptry’s historical work on the 
Coronation, written by His Majesty’s com- 
mand, will be published in April by Messrs. 
Methuen & Co. 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD ConsTaBLE & Co. will 
shortly issue a new biography of John 
Graham of Claverhouse, by Mr. C. Sanford 
Terry, Lecturer in History in the University 
of Aberdeen, who has already contributed 
to the elucidation of seventeenth-century 
Scottish history, notably in his ‘Life and 
Campaigns of Alexander Leslie, first Earl of 
Leven,’ and more recently in his ‘ Crom- 
wellian Union.’ 


Mr. A. J. Dawson is going to write on 
the crisis in Morocco in the next number of 
the Fortnightly. 

Mr. Srpyey Lzz leaves this country next 
Wednesday on a visit to the United States. 
He has accepted an invitation to deliver a 
series of lectures on ‘Great Englishmen of 
the Sixteenth Century ’ at the Lowell Insti- 
tute, Boston, during February, and in the 
course of the same month will also lecture 
on both Shakspeare and ‘National Bio- 
graphy ’ at Harvard and Yale Universities. 
In March Mr. Lee’s engagements include 
similar lectures at Columbia, Princeton, 
Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, and 
Western Reserve (Cleveland) Universities ; 
and in April he is invited to Chicago and 
other Universities of importance in the 
West. Mr. Lee hopes to return home 
in May. 

Mr. Fisuer Unwin has just arranged to 
publish a posthumous novel by Mrs. Alex- 
ander. Its title is ‘ Kitty Costello,’ and the 
period is the early fifties. The heroine is an 
Trish girl of good family who is left by her 
father’s death in comparative poverty. The 
story concerns itself with her love affairs 
during a visit to an aunt in England. In 
general characteristics the story resembles 
Mrs. Alexander’s other works. 

‘Tue Rise or Enetisn Cururg,’ by the 
late Edwin Johnson, is to be edited and 
seen through the press by Mr. Edward A 
Petherick, at the request of the author, who 
completed it some years before his death as 
a companion volume to his book ‘ The Rise 
of Christendom.’ It discusses the docu- 
ments and records upon which early English 
history is founded. Any profits from the 
volume, which is being published by sub- 
scription, will be devoted to issuing further 
work by Mr. Johnson. 


In Chambers’s Journal for February there 
will be an article on ‘Sir Walter Scott as a 
Churchman.’ The writer brings forward 
hitherto unpublished evidence from church 
documents of St. George’s Episcopal Church, 
York Place, Edinburgh, and from other 
Sources, that Scott had a very material 
connexion with the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. The certificate, also quoted, of 


Lockhart’s marriage settles the date of it, 





as to which there had been some doubt. 
‘Fighting the Flames’ points out the 
shortcomings of the London fire brigade. 
‘A Poisoned Eden’ gives a description 
of Monte Carlo from inside and outside. 
‘ Mine Ease in mine Inn,’ by Mr. T. H. 8. 
Escott, is a gossiping paper on famous inns 
and hotels, with their literary and historical 
associations. Other articles are ‘The 
Governmental Secret,’ by Mr. Henry Leach ; 
‘The Scientific Trapper,’ by Mr. Lincoln 
Wilbar; and ‘The Motor Bicycle and its 
Future,’ by Mr. Arthur Candler. The next 
instalment of Mr. Lehmann’s literary recol- 
lections will appear in the March issue. 


THE Bampton Lectures for this year, on 
‘The Influence of Christianity on National 
Character, illustrated by the Lives and 
Legends of the English Saints,’ are to be 
delivered by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, and will be pub- 
— by Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & 

0. 


Tue Chiswick Press will issue imme- 
diately a new volume of poems by Mr. E. H. 
Blakeney, entitled ‘’Twixt the Gold Hour 
and the Grey.’ The volume is illustrated 
by Mr. F. Percy Wild and Mr. H. Maurice 
Page, of Manwood Oourt, Sandwich, the 
illustrator of Mr. Blakeney’s former volume 
‘Voices after Sunset.’ Nearly the whole 
of the edition has been taken up by sub- 
scription. 

Tue February number of TZemple Bar 
contains a paper on Princess Lieven by 
Mrs. Clement Parsons, based on her cor- 
respondence, and including some contem- 
porary descriptions of her; a gossip about 
teacups and tea-drinkers, by N. T. B.; 
‘The Recreations of Distinguished People,’ 
by Canon Graham ; the continuance of Mr. 
Sidney Pickering’s serial story, ‘The Key 
of Paradise’; and several complete stories, 
including ‘A Shadow with Bright Hair,’ in 
which Morgan le Fay reappears, by Mrs. 
Antrobus; and ‘A Prince and the Unex- 
pected,’ by Miss Daisy Hugh Pryce. 


A sTAINED-GLAss window has been erected 
in King’s College, Aberdeen, to the memory 
of the late Principal Geddes. The chief 
subject is the adoration of the Magi, which 
occupies the two central lancet panels. The 
memorial is the work of Mr. R. D. Strachan 
of Aberdeen. 

Smr Lesuiz Sreruen will contribute to 
the Atlantic Monthly during the ensuing 
year a group of reminiscent papers dealing 
with English men of letters of the last half 
century. 

Me. Pavut Lavrence Dunzar writes from 
Chicago :— 

‘* Will you do me the kindness to inform the 
reviewer of my ‘Jest of Fate’ that all of the 
faults which he so particularly points out in my 
book were errors of the English printers? The 
‘tendency to bust’ was really ‘a tendency to 
run to bust.’ ‘The twitching hams’ which also 
disturbed his mental poise was really ‘ twitch- 
ing hands.’” 

Why authors of reputation cannot arrange 
to read their own proof-sheets, or see that 
somebody else does it, we do not know. 


Messrs. MetruveEN have long contemplated 





the reproduction of folios of our great 
classics. They now announce as in pre- 


paration an edition of each of the four 
Folios of Shakspeare, consisting of one 
thousand copies, printed on pure linen 
paper, bound in paper boards. They will 
make a start with the Second Folio (1632), 
which has never been reprinted in facsimile, 
though in some ways it is more complete 
than the First. 

Mr. Hervemann will have Dr. Brandes’s 
volume ‘The Reaction in France,’ being 
vol. iii. of “Main Currents in Nineteenth 
Century Literature” ready on January 26th. 
There are chapters on Joseph de Maistre, 
Chateaubriand, and a discussion of the 
lyric poetry of the period. 


_ Tue last of Zola’s series, ‘‘ Les Quatre 
Evangiles,” ‘ Vérité,’ is announced to appear 
on February 13th. 


Tue new translation of Plato’s ‘ Republic’ 
we recently announced as forthcoming in 
the ‘‘ Temple Classics ’’ is, we now hear, the 
work of Mr. Percy F. Rowland, late scholar 
of Hertford College, Oxford, not of Mr. 
W. H. D. Rouse. 


In accordance with plans which they have 
long had in contemplation, Messrs. Hutchin- 
son & Co. will publish in the spring a 
volume illustrating the eloquence of great 
English-speaking orators from the earliest 
times to the present day. Mr. Arnold 
Wright will supply an introduction to, and 
edit and annotate, the selections included in 
the volume. 

At a meeting of the Edinburgh Biblio- 
graphical , Society held last week an inter- 
esting paper was read by Mr. William 
Brown on Alexander Pennecuik, author of 
‘A Description of T weeddale,’ and Alexander 
Pennecuik, author of ‘An Historical Account 
of the Blue Blanket, or Craftsmen’s Banner.’ 
Both these writers contributed largely to 
Edinburgh’s stores of poetry when Allan 
Ramsay’s effusions were issuing from the 
press; and both, as Mr. Brown pointed out, 
had curious links with their more celebrated 
contemporary. Until recently no serious 
attempt has been made to differentiate the 
works of the two Pennecuiks. 


WE hear with regret of the retirement of 
Mr. Sidney J. Madge from the honorary 
secretaryship of the British Record Society. 
Mr. Madge finds that the increasing calls 
upon his time do not allow of his continuing 
this important work. We understand that 
Mr. E. A. Fry has agreed once more to 
take up these duties. The Society since 
1888 has done admirable work on both 
scientific and historical lines. 


Tur successful inauguration of the 
Académie Goncourt in Paris on Monday last 
is an event of interest, although its advan- 
tages are exclusively confined to French 
authors. The Academy has been “in the 
air” for six years, but it is only just 
formally established. Disgusted with the 
‘“‘bourgeoise Académie des Quarante,” the 
brothers Goncourt conceived the idea of 
founding an academy which should not be 
academic. Learned papers and recondite 
discussions are to be absolutely tabooed ; 
the members may ‘‘ unbend,” so to speak, 
instead of enveloping themselves in the 
mantles of righteousness and wisdom. They 
will dine together once a month; they will 
receive as a body 6,000 francs de rente, and 
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will confer a prize every year of 5,000 francs | 


— a un livre qui sera celui d’un écrivain.”’ 
The Academy is apparently limited to ten 
members. Edmond de Goncourt had him- 
self nominated eight b<fore his death, 
including Daudet (whose place is taken 
by his son Léon), MM. Huysmans, Paul 
Margueritte, and Gustave Geffroy. The 
award of the prize of 5,000 francs is being 
awaited with much interest in Paris. 


Tue engagement of Comte de Franque- 
ville, member of the Institute of France, 
and author of several important books on 
England, to the Lady Sophia Palmer, 
daughter of the former Chancellor, and 
sister to the First Lord of the Admiralty, is 
announced in Paris. 


La Mvetrte may not for long escape the 
builder’s hands, but even if this last of the 
great country houses enclosed within Paris 
should disappear, Bourbilly will still remain 
to M. de Franqueville. His house in Bur- 
gundy was that of Madame de Chantal, 
canonized as Sainte Chantal, the grand- 
mother of Madame de Sévigné, whose room 
there is shown, while it is rumoured that the 
saintly bones have worked miracles in the 
chapel. 


Turovenovut 1902 the French Ministére 
de l’Instruction Publique has been con- 
tinuously receiving from Aden dispatches 
of Yemen antiquities, impressions of Yemen 
inscriptions, and Arabian manuscripts. 
Thousands of impressions have arrived, and 
more are on the way. A large company of 
agents, mostly Arabs, are busily at work in 
the interior of Yemen. The English and 
Turkish authorities in Aden and Saaba 
give the most ready support to the recent 
French enterprise. A first-fruit of this new 
method of research has already appeared in 
the ‘Nouveaux Textes Yéménites,’ edited 
by H. Derenbourg, member of the Institute. 
Some of the inscriptions are in a hitherto 
unknown alphabet. 


Gil Blas has embarked on its new career, 
chastened and sober, with every prospect of 
a long and useful life. To last Saturday’s 
issue M. Jean Richepin contributes a very 
interesting survey of the writers and 
the articles of Gil Blas in its unregenerate 
days. ‘Ce fut,” says M. Richepin, “un 
journal si joyeux, si pimpant, si joli, si 
spirituel, si indépendant, si littéraire, si 
francais et si parisien, ce brave Gil Blas /” 
M. A. Périvier, formerly of the Figaro, and 
M. P. Ollendorff are the joint directors; 
M. Armand Dayot, the inspector of, fine 
arts, has undertaken the charge of art sub- 
jects generally ; and in all departments the 
contributors are first-rate authorities. The 
general arrangement is largely similar 
to that of the /igaro, which, it may be 
mentioned, has greatly improved during the 
past few months. It is now permanently 
enlarged to six pages. M. Jules Claretie 
has promised to contribute every Friday a 
chronique under the title of ‘Tableau de 
Paris,’ and every effort is obviously being 
made to place the Figaro on the level of its 
brightest days. 


Tue philologist Graf Albrecht Conon von 
der Schulenburg died at Kiénigslutter, 
Brunswick, on December 26th. He belonged 
to the ancient noble family of the Mark of 
Brandenburg, whose archives date back as 





far as 1187. One of his ancestors fought 
against the French under Marlborough and 
Eugene, and was sent to England in 1713 
to aesert the interests of Hanover in the 
succession to the English throne. The late 
Graf Albrecht Conon was introduced to 
philology very early in life by his uncle, 
Georg Conon von der Gabelenz, the famous 
Sinologist, who held the Chair of East 
Asiatic Languages successively at Leipsic 
and Berlin. The deceased scholar was born 
in 1865, studied at Berlin, and from 1895 to 
1902 served as a Privatdozent in the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Scarcely more than a 
year ago he was called to the newly erected 
Chair of East Asiatic Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen. He edited some of the 
posthumous writings of his uncle Georg 
von der Gabelenz. One of the largest of 
his own publications is ‘Die Sprache der 
Zimschiau-Indianer in Nordwest-Amerika.’ 

Tue death of the distinguished Hungarian 
lyrist and dramatist Ludwig Bartok, in his 
fifty-second year, is announced from Buda- 
Pesth. 

A recent Parliamentary Paper, Africa 
No. 6, 1902, presented to both Houses last 
month, and dealing with slavery in Zanzi- 
bar, presents the most extraordinary series 
of ‘‘ printers’ errors” that we have met in 
modern experience. We suppose that 
Messrs. Harrison & Sons, who print it for 
the Stationery Office, will say that it was 
the business of the Foreign Office to correct 
the proofs. There are among the blunders 
many obvious “literals,” but a good many 
sentences are unintelligible, and the inter- 
vention of a clerk of high authority was, 
no doubt, required to examine the copy 
received from Zanzibar. Moreover, ‘‘ His 
Highness’ Commissioner of Slavery’ has 
peculiarities as a stylist. Still, it is im- 
possible to defend the paper as it stands. 








SCIENCE 


Mineralogy: an Introduction to the Scientific 
Study of Minerals. By Henry A. Miers, 
D.&ce. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Never before, probably, has a ‘Mineralogy’ 
been given to the world in so attractive a 
form as this. All that paper, type, and 
illustrations car furnish of allurement has 
been lavished upon Prof. Miers’s new book, 
and, we may add, his book deserves it all. 
The approach to mineralogy through crystal- 
lography and optics has often been made dry, 
puzzling, and repellent to the non-mathe- 
matical student of natural science. That it 
need not be so is now triumphantly shown. 
We use the word “triumphantly” advisedly, 
for the manner in which these intricate sub- 
jects are dealt with in the first half of this 
volume, with an all but complete absence of 
mathematical symbols or formulx, but with- 
out the shirking of any difficulties, is truly 
a triumph in scientific exposition. This 
achievement is primarily, of course, the 
result of the author’s perfect mastery of his 
subject, but it is also largely due to his gift 
of clear, precise, yet unstilted style, and to 
the unfailing orderliness and logical sequence 
of his thought. His experience as a teacher 
and as an examiner has helped him, no 
doubt, to foresee those points—frequently 
ignored by experts—which to beginners 
may be stumbling-blocks. He knows by 
intuition where a helping word is needed. 





Although we have spoken of ‘‘ beginners,” 
it must not be supposed that Dr. Miers hag 
written what can in any sense be regarded 


as amere primer. His work is a full and 
serious introduction to the science of 
mineralogy, in which nothing essential ig 
omitted, and it is addressed to real students 
only; but its perfection of treatment and 
charm of form make things wonderfully 
easy and agreeable for them. Even such 
things as Fresnel’s Ellipsoid and its rival 
the Indicatrix cease to be troublesome when 
handled as they are here, and this with no 
sacrifice of accuracy. 

As might be expected, the Millerian 
notation is adopted. It is not only the 
most elegant, but also is rapidly becoming 
universal, Weiss’s earlier notation is, how- 
ever, briefly explained, and, in view of 
the huge crystallographical literature in 
which Naumann’s system is the only one 
used, the latter might, we think, with 
advantage have received some attention. A 
short note telling the student how to convert 
the face-symbols of Naumann into those of 
Miller would have been useful. This ignor- 
ing of Naumann is a recurring and not 
altogether pleasing feature in modern 
English crystallographic writings. 

The second part of the treatise, contain- 
ing the description of the more important 
mineral species, is necessarily less original 
than the systematic portion of the work. 
Both as regards selection and grouping the 
arrangement is excellent, and the inci- 
dental information introduced is always of 
value, and evidently included with well- 
thought-out purpose. The localities given 
are purposely few in number, but in all 
cases typical. 

We have praised Prof. Miers for his 
logical mode of thought. It must be 
admitted that this quality sometimes leads 
him into queer places. For instance, it 
will come as a shock to less logically minded 
people to find, at p. 350, water (ice) placed 
among anhydrous monoxides. So disturbing 
a statement should, we think, have received 
a few words of explanation. From one point 
of view Prof. Miers is certainly right, but his 
meaning is, as it stands, scarcely obvious to 
a plain man. It is curious that in the same 
paragraph there occurs almost the only slip 
(one purely verbal, which makes it appear 
that water is an oxide of copper!) we have 
noticed in the whole book of nearly six 
hundred pages. 

One remarkable feature in these pages 
is the beauty of the innumerable figures. 
All are good, but the shaded pictures of 
actual specimens in the British Museum 
and at Oxford are of extraordinary merit. 
These are, we understand, by Miss J. Miers. 
Others, by Mr. R. Graham, are excel- 
lent of their kind. Two most interesting 
plates sufficiently attest the possibilities 
of three-colour collotype printing for such 
objects as interference figures and other 
optical appearances. 

Some very useful tables and a first-rate 
index fitly complete a volume in praise of 
which it is difficult to say too much. 








THE CONFERENCE OF SCIENCE TEACHERS. 
Tue Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council held its annual Con- 
ference of Science Teachers on January (9th 
and 10th at the South-Western Polytechnic, 
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Chelsea. This year the last two days of the 
week were chosen for the meetings, instead of 
Thursday and Friday as heretofore. The change 
appeared to be fully justified, to judge from 
the large number of teachers from technical, 
secondary, and elementary schools who attended 
the Conference. 

Mr. Henry Ward, the Chairman of the 
Technical Education Board, who presided at 
the opening meeting, said that he would like 
to see some kind of balance-sheet drawn up 
which would separate the essentials in educa- 
tion from the luxuries. In this connexion 
he discussed the statement that the study 
of Latin and Greek was necessary for the 
man of culture. While recognizing that this 
might to some extent be true, Mr. Ward 
would not allow that it was entirely so, and he 
thought that the educational results obtained 
from the study of ancient languages were not at 
all commensurate with the time which had been 
devoted to them in the past. Classics, he con- 
tinued, had long held undisputed sway, but 
now science teachers might congratulate them- 
selves that the tide was flowing with them. 

The London County Council had been 
criticized, Mr. Ward went on to say, because it 
had devoted so much money to junior scholar- 
ships. He pointed out, however, that a 
democratic body, such as the Council was, could 
hardly do otherwise, while artisans and the 
lower middle classes were not able to pay for 
the education of their children during more 
than two years after the latter left the 
elementary schools. 

What he had himself seen led the Chairman to 
doubt the belief that we could learn nothing in 
the way of teaching from Germany ; and if we 
could combine what is best in the educational 
system of that country with the greater freedom 
and elasticity of our own methods, he had no 
fear for the educational future of England. 

The first address was given by Mr. T. S. 
Usherwood, of St. Dunstan’s College, Catford, 
on ‘The Experimental Method in Geometry.’ 
This speaker has endeavoured to introduce 
into his geometrical teaching the system of 
suggestion, discovery, and inference, which 
seemed to him capable of almost as great 
refinement as in that scientific work to which it 
had hitherto been almost exclusively applied. 
The methods advocated, it was claimed, were 
particularly well suited to the needs and intel- 
ligences of beginners in mathematics, and were 
specially valuable, since, while readily appre- 
ciated and understood by the slower children, 
they throw open an easily accessible field of 
research to their more gifted companions. Mr. 
Usherwood also explained how a course of 
experimental work in geometry had _ been 
drawn up from the suggestions elicited from a 
class of boys by judicious leading questions. 

A paper was then read by Mr. Frank Castle 
on ‘The Teaching of Workshop Mathematics.’ 
In this it was stated that competition will not 
permit of any allowance being made in “ esti- 
mates” for any possible mistakes due to ignor- 
ance of the strength and properties of materials. 
Hence, in addition to a good general training 
in elementary experimental science, the engineer 
should acquire as much useful mathematical 
knowledge as time and circumstances will per- 
mit. In Mr. Castle’s long experience as a 
teacher the student’s main difficulty has in- 
variably been the mathematical one. Much 
was, in consequence, said about the antiquated 
methods still adopted in schools, where the 
children were taught to do all the mathematics 
by rule. It was pointed out also that, even 
during the last twelve months, much progress 
had been made in mathematical teaching, and 
that the universities, among other educational 
bodies, had begun to introduce practical mathe- 
matical papers into their examinations, and 
no longer required the text of Euclid. 

In the discussion which followed, the Rev.T. W. 
Sharpe alluded to the extremely low rate of educa. 





tional progress, and said that teachers of mathe- 
matics were to blame for inculcating methods 
instead of principles. Mr. James Garstang, 
referring to the fact that the recommendations 
of the Mathematical Association had not been 
considered far-reaching enough, said that they 
were drawn up when the authorities were not 
known to be in sympathy with the reforms, and 
only what was considered to be absolutely 
necessary was demanded. Dr. Hoffert men- 
tioned a useful book by Herbert Spencer’s 
father, entitled ‘Inventive Geometry,’ and Mr. 
E. M. Langley exhibited some simple devices 
which he employed in the practical teaching of 
geometry. 

In the afternoon Sir William Anson took the 
chair, and three papers were read which dealt 
further with the teaching of geometry. Mr. 
S. O. Andrews, head master of the Whitgift 
School, Croydon, maintained that the state of 
school mathematics is that of the medisval 
science which Bacon denounced as unprogressive 
and unpractical. We must, the speaker con- 
tinued, raise the students above their subject, 
and interest them in the problems which they 
have to solve. While ‘‘ clinging to particulars ” 
they must recognize that ‘‘ they are not elaborat- 
ing a system of logic, but conquering a new 
department of nature.” Mr. W. D. Eggar, of 
Eton College, brought forward a number of 
important points. He emphasized the necessity 
for a course of practical geometry, to precede or 
accompany Euclid, or to stand alone. He urged 
the value of accuracy in practical work, which 
will mean that Euclid will have to be postponed 
to a later period in the child’s career. The ex- 
perimental course requires no elaborate instruc- 
tions ; the teacher must not go in front to clear 
the way, but must stay behind, to help only when 
absolutely necessary. Mr. Eggar explained his 
methods, touched upon the use of instruments, 
and suggested a rearrangement of the substance 
of Euclid. Evuclid’s order and treatment, he 
concluded, were admirably suited to the con- 
ditions existing at the time. Students could 
then only add and subtract, multiplication and 
division in Greek and Roman numerals being 
exceedingly hard processes. But if Euclid had 
been provided with paper, set squares, com- 
passes, and Arabic numerals, he would not have 
attacked parallels and proportion in the way 
he did. 

Mr. A. W. Siddons, of Harrow School, 
thought that the logical side of geometry should 
not be neglected, as it was the only intro- 
duction to logic that the schoolboy had ; and 
Prof. Lodge supported this contention in the 
discussion. All the speakers were unanimous 
in advocating the reforms suggested, and Dr. 
Gerrens said that the universities would have 
introduced them sooner if there had not been 
doubts as to their reception. 

On Saturday morning Prof. Farmer took the 
chair, and spoke in favour of much-decried 
systematic botany, saying that its usefulness 
depended upon the teacher. No mental train- 
ing was obtained by comparing a flower with a 
floral formula in a book, but a student to whom 
two allied plants were given in order to discover 
their claims to relationship would be obliged to 
think. He advocated the doing of a little work 
really well, and said that his experience had 
proved the value of this contention, even from 
an examination point of view. 

Miss Lilian J. Clarke, of James Allen’s 
Girls’ School, gave a very interesting account of 
the work which the girls under her charge do 
in connexion with plants. On rambles many 
observations are made, and these are followed 
up in the school garden, where plants are 
grown in order to be watched, particularly in 
regard to their relations with insects. In the 
laboratory further work is done, which includes 
the successful conduct of water-culture experi- 
ments. 

The other botanical paper was by Mr. H. B. 
Lacey, head of the Botanical Department at the 








South-Western Polytechnic. He traced the 
development of botanical teaching from the 
time when the gross anatomy and preservation 
of flowering plants were alone considered, 
through the stage where microscopical details 
almost monopolized attention, to the present 
day, when plant physiology is properly con- 
sidered with the other branches of the subject. 
Mr. Lacey’s paper mainly dealt with the many 
suggestive experiments on plant physiology 
which were on view in the natural science 
laboratory of the Polytechnic. 

The only criticism offered during the discussion 
was that, while much of Miss Clarke’s work was 
undoubtedly nature study, she was not quite 
right in using the term to include systematized 
experiments like water culture, which were 
carried on under conditions not found in 
nature, even though devised to elucidate her 
processes. Mr. Buckmaster emphasized the 
fact that all science work was devised as a 
training, and not because it was useful other- 
wise. 

At the last meeting Prof. Callendar pre- 
sided, and Mr. G. S. Newth gave an address on 
‘Experimental Illustration in the Teaching of 
Chemistry.’ The latter had, by way of intro- 
duction, something to say about students’ work, 
and brought forward some effective arguments 
against allowing the pupil to be in every 
way a discoverer. Mr. Newth performed one 
or two striking experiments, at the same time 
giving his audience many ideas as to the best 
methods to adopt in order to ensure success 
and to save labour. The last paper, by Mr. 
Harold Busbridge, dealt with simple methods 
by which, without the aid of photography, 
lantern-slides for science teaching can be rapidly 
and successfully made. 








SOCIETIES. 


ASTRONOMICAL.—Jan. 9.—Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. Franklin Adams read a 
letter in reference to the reports which had been 
published of a recent fire at the Yerkes Observatory, 
in which the ccelostat, and not the great telescope, 
had been destroyed.—Prof. Turner read a paper by 
himself and Mr. Bellamy on ‘ The Possible Existence 
of Two Independent Stellar Systems.’ Counts of 
stars in the northern and southern hemispheres had 
been made, and it appeared to the authors that the 
differences in distribution could be explained by 
assuming a belt of stars, indicating the existence of 
two distinct stellar systems superposed.—Mr. A. R. 
Hinks read a paper on a graphical method of 
applying to photographic measures the terms of the 
second order in the differential refractions.—Mr. 
Dyson gave an account of a paper by Mr. Gore 
on the stellar magnitude of the sun, obtained from 
the consideration of binary stars whose orbits are well 
determined, and whose spectraare of the solar type.— 
Mr. Dyson further gave an account of a paper com- 
municated by the Astronomer Royal, on statistics of 
stars in a zone of 5°, from + 65° to + 70° declination, 
counted on photographs for the Astrographic Chart 
and Catalogue at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
—Dr. Christie described his proposals for the repro- 
duction and publication of the plates of the Astro- 
graphic Chart. He also read a note on photographs 
of Giacobini’s comet, of which photographs had been 
obtained on eight nights with the 30-inch reflector. 
—Mr. H. C. Plummer explained his paper on the use 
of Mr. Aldis’s tables of the function $(@+ cos @) in 
determining the elements of an orbit.—Other papers 


were taken as read. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — Jan. 8, — Viscount 
Dillon, President, in the chair,—In connexion 
with recent proceedings as to the sale of an 
Elizabethan jug belonging to the church of West 
Malling, Kent, the following resolution was 
adopted : ‘The Society of Antiquaries of Londen 
regrets the circumstances that have led to the 
issue of a faculty for the sale of an ancient jug 
from the church of West Malling, and deprecates 
the sale of chattels belonging to any church.”—The 
following resolution was also adopted in view of 
the threatened destruction of the church of All 
Hallows, Lombard Street: “The Society of Anti- 
quaries of London hears with regret that there is 
a proposal on foot to oe the church of All 
Hallows, Lombard Street, in the City of London, a 
building of interest in itself as being the work of 
Sir Christopher Wren, and containing much fine 
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woodwork of his time. The Society ventures to 
appeal to the parishioners to withhold their assent 
to any scheme that will involve the destruction of 
their church.”—This being an evening appointed 
for the election of Fellows, no papers were read. 
—The following gentlemen were elected Fellows : 
Messrs. R. A. Smith, H. Favarger, William W. 
Portal, P. M. Evans. A. H. Cocks, J. M. Cowper, 
E. A. Webb, and H. Taylor. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Jan. 13.— 
Mr. J. C. Hawkshaw, President, in the chair.—The 

aper read was‘ Electric Automobiles,’ by Mr. H. F. 
Tobit was announced that 23 Associate Members 
had been transferred to the class of Members, and 
that 23 candidates bad been admitted as Students.— 
The monthly ballot resulted in the election of 6 
Members and 18 Associate Members. 


SocIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY.—At the last 
meeting held Dr. Pinches read a paper on ‘ Gilgames 
and the Hero of the Flood : the New Version.’ This 
described the fragment of a Babylonian tablet pur- 
chased by Dr. Meissner at Bagdad for the Museum 
of Antiquities at Berlin, and published by him in 
the Mittheilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. It gives part of a different version of the 
story cf Gilgames from that first translated by the 
late G. Smith, and as it is inscribed in the style of 
about 2000 B.c., the date at which the legend had 
taken the form in which we now know it may be 
regarded as fixed. This new text, as preserved to us, 
consists of the lower part of the first and second 
columns, and the upper part of the third and fourth. 
The incidents to which it refers are a conversation 
between Gilgames and the sungod, who asks him 
why he wanders about ; his answer to the goddess 
called Sabitu, in which he laments the loss of his 
friend Ea-du (Ea-bani), and receives a somewhat 
unsatisfactory rejoinder ; and his meeting with Sur- 
Sunabu, the boatman of the Babylonian Noah (here 
apparently called Uta-naistim). A short comparison 
of the version of G. Smith with the present text 
was then made, and the parallels pointed out, after 
which the forms of the names Gilgames, Ea-du, Sur- 
Sunabu, and Uta-naistim for Ut-napistim were shortly 
discussed. Dr. Meissner has rendered a service to 
Assyriology in publishing this important variant of 
the legend of Gilgames. 





MATHEMATICAL.—Jan. 8.—Dr. E. W. Hobson, 
V.P., in the chair.—A testimonial, contributed by 
members of the Society and others, was presented 
to Mr. R. Tucker on his retirement from the office 
of Honorary Secretary after thirty-five years’ ser- 
vice.—Mr. F. W. Dyson was admitted into the 
Society.—The Chairman referred to the loss sus- 
tained by the Society through the death of Mr. 
Henry Fortey.—The following papers were com- 
municated: ‘Note on a Method of representing 
Imaginary Points by Real Points in a Plane,’ by 
Prof. A. Lodge,—‘ On the Mathematical Expression 
of the Principle of Huygens,’ by Dr, J. Larmor,— 
‘Wave Motions with Discontinuities at Wave 
Fronts,’ by Prof. A. E. H. Love,—‘ Of Functions of 
Several Variables,’ by Dr. H. F, Baker,—‘On Non- 
Uniform Convergence and the Term by Term 
Integration of Series,’ by Mr. W. H. Young,— 
‘Generational Relations for the Abstract Group 
Simply Isomorphic with the Linear Fractional 
Group in the Galois Field [2”],’ by Prof.L. E. Dick- 
son,—‘ Series connected with the “numeration of 
Partitions,’ Part 11, by the Rev. F. H. Jackson,— 
‘On the Minors of a Skew-symmetrical Determi- 
nant,’ by Mr. J. Brill,—and ‘ On the Jacobian of Two 
Binary Quantics considered Geometrically,’ and ‘On 
the Resolution of some Skew Invariants of Binary 
Quantics into their Factors in Terms of their Roots,’ 
by Prof. W. . Burnside. 


MEBTINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. Royal Academy, 4.—‘The Nineteenth Century: Second Half,’ 
Prof. V. C. Prins , 


. ¥. 6. ep. 
- Bibliographical, 5 — ‘The Bibliography of English 
Manuscripts,’ Mr. A. W. Pollard. = ee 
=- London Institution, 5 —‘ The City of Paris,’ Mr. H. Belloc. 
— Surveyors’ Institution, 7.—‘ Dilapidations," Mr, A. T. Latham. 
' oe pg 
= nstitute of British Architects, 8.—‘ Science Worksh 
Schools and Colleges,’ Prof. H. E. Armstrong. ae oe 
TvEs. — ga The Berber Tribes of North Africa,’ Mr. G. B. 
Michell. 
— Royal Institution, 5.—‘The Physiology of Di . 
. Tet 2 y' zy igestion,’ Lecture 11., 
_ Mstitution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Di ¢ 
cAiutomabies. 4 scussion on ‘Electric 
- ociety of Arts, 8.—‘ Principles which sh 
: art weap webn P should guide all Applied 
_ Zoological, 8}. ‘Report on his Expedition to Uganda,’ Mr J.S. 
Bucgett ; tine Brain of Nasalis and some other Old-World 
Monkeys, Mr F E. Beddard ; ‘ ‘The Fishes collected by Mr. 
pg Provo in ng ma Cameroon,’ Mr. G A. Boulenger; 
‘The Anatomy of the Geph ”) ‘olos U 
Mg as es phyrean Phascolosoma teres, 0. sp., 
Wen. Chemical, 5}.—‘ Researches on Silicon Compounds,’ Part VIII , 
Mr. _ Emerson Reynolds ; ‘Phenocycloheptene,’ Messrs 
F. 8. Kipping and A. E. Hanter; ‘On the Relation between 
the Absorption Spectra and the Chemical Structure of 
Corydaline, Berberine, and other Alkaloids.’ and ‘‘The Abso: 
on Gee - —— and Laudanoxine in relation to 
Jhemical Constitution,’ Messrs. J. J. bi . 
Lander ; and ten other Papers. — 





Wep. Meteorological, 7}.—Annual Meeting; President’s Address on 

‘The Method of Kite- Flying from a Steam Vessel, and 
fe ey ———— obtained thereby off the West 
nd.” 


— Entomological, 8.—Annual Meeting. 
a Geological, 8.—‘The Figure of the Earth,’ Prof. W. J. Scllas; 
‘On the Sedimentary Deposits of Southern Rhodesia,’ Mr. 
A. J. C. Molyneux. 
— Microscopical, 8 —President’s Address. 
= Society of Arts, 8.—‘ The Metric System,’ Mr. A. Sonnenschein. 
Tuvrs. — Academy, 4.—‘The Twentieth Century,’ Prof. V. C. 
nsep. 


Royal. 4}. 
Society of Arts, 4}.—‘ Indian Domestic Life,’ Mr. J. D. Rees. ~ 
Royal Institution. 5.—* Pre-Pheenician Writing in Crete,’ Lec- 


ture il., Dr. A. J. Evans. " 
— London Institution, 6.—‘ The Folk-Songs of the English Vil- 
lage,’ Dr. F_ J. Sawyer. 
- Institution of Electrical Engi 
Metric System.’ 
_ Society of Antiquaries, 8}.—‘A Submerged Roman Foreshore 
in the Bay of Naples,’ Mr. R. T. Giinther. 
Fri. Viking Club, 8}.—‘ Gothland,’ Pastor A. V. Storm. 
— Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Recent Volcanic Eruptions,’ Dr. Tempest 
Anderson. 
Math i 2 


$s, 8.—Di i on ‘The 








2.—Annual Meeting; Papers on 
‘Some Class Diag for Intuiti 1 Geometry.’ Mr. 
E. M Langley; ‘The Rep 3 y Points 
on a Plane by Real Points,’ Prof A. Lodge; * Incommensur- 
ables by means of Continuous Decimals,’ Mr. E. Budden. 

— Royal Institution, 3.—‘ The Bicentenary of Samuel Pepys; 
his Musical Contemporaries,’ Lecture IL, Sir F. Bridge. 

















Science Gossiy, 


Wir the title ‘‘ English Men of Science,” and 
under the editorship of Dr. J. Reynolds Green, 
Fellow of Downing College, Cambridge, Messrs. 
Dent & Co. propose shortly to commence the 
publication of a series of volumes, contributed 
by writers prominent in literature and science, 
to range, in some degree, with Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s ‘‘ English Men of Letters.” Its main 
idea will be to set forth the part played by 
Great Britain in that rapid and striking develop- 
ment of science which, confined to no one nation 
nor to any single continent, was one of the most 
marked features of the nineteenth century. 


Mr. Hernemann will publish this month 
‘Train’s Autobiography: My Life in Many 
States and in Foreign Lands,’ written in his 
seventy-fourth year. Train had a large share 
in the construction of the Union and Pacific 
Railway, and travelled very widely. There is 
an interesting chapter on ‘ The Building of the 
First Street Railway in England.’ This book 
is published in America by Messrs. Appleton, 
and there is already a considerable demand for 
it in England. 

THE Geological Society of London will this 
year award its medals and funds as follows: 
the Wollaston Medal to Prof. Rosenbusch, of 
Heidelberg; the Murchison Medal to Dr. 
Charles Calloway; the Lyell Medal to Mr. 
F. W. Rudler; the Bigsby Medal to Dr. 
Henry M. Ami, of Ottawa; the Prestwich 
Medal to Lord Avebury ; the Wollaston Fund 
to Mr. L. L. Belinfante ; the Murchison Fund 
to Mrs. Gray; the Lyell Fund to Mr. G. E. 
Dibley and Mr. S. S. Buckman. 


THE Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, estab- 
lished at Falmouth, of which Sir William Preece, 
F.R.S., is president, has issued its sixty-ninth 
annual report, and the Society’s work is therein 
shown to be of a most useful and progressive 
character. Interest in the Falmouth Observatory 
continues unabated, and the decision to detach 
the magnetic observational work at Kew, in 
consequence of the proximity of that observa- 
tory to the electric tramways, has certainly 
not lessened it. The National Physical Labora- 
tory undertakes an annual inspection of the 
Falmouth magnetographs and the examination 
and discussion of the magnetic curves, while 
the Royal Meteorological Society inspects the 
climatological station. A short description is 
given by Sir William Preece of the great 
magnetic storm of February 13th-14th, 1892, 
together with a reproduction of the storm 
curves obtained at the observatory. 


THE Committee on Ichthyological Research 
has reported in a Blue-book (price 4s. 1d.) 
valuable suggestions as to scientific study in 
matters affecting the fisheries of the United 
Kingdom. The aid of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will not, however, be easy to obtain. 


A REAL success in the much-coveted achieve- 
ment by all Asiatic explorers of reaching Lhasa 
has to be recorded in favour of a Japanese 





Buddhist student, whose name has not been 
given in the Indian papers which publish an 
account of his exploit. The main object of his 
journey seems to have been to discover any 
differences that there may be between the ritual 
of Tibet and that of Japan. As soon as the 
Tibetans discovered that he was a Buddhist 
they offered him every hospitality, not merely 
allowing him to reside at Lhasa, but also show- 
ing him all places of interest. It is said that 
this Japanese gentleman intends to publish an 
account of his journey, first in Japanese and 
afterwards in English. 

THE death, in his fiftieth year, is reported 
from Strassburg of Dr. Pfitzner, Professor 
Extraordinarius at the Anatomical Institute, 
and well known through his anthropological 
studies. 

Great relief was felt at the meeting of the 
Royal Astronomical Society on the 9th inst. 
at the information that the great telescope of 
the Yerkes Observatory had not been injured 
by the fire, which destroyed only the ccelo- 
stat, an instrument of a kind first suggested 
by M. Lippmann in 1895. 

Pror. Max Wotr, of Kénigstuhl, Heidelberg, 
announces the discovery of a small planet (which 
is, however, probably identical with one 
registered on November 21st) on the 23rd ult., 
and three on the 24th. 

THE death is announced, in the sixtieth year 
of his age, of Herr Anton Thraen, pastor of the 
small town of Dingelstidt, in Saxony, and 
amateur astronomer, who made from time to 
time many valuable investigations of cometary 
and planetary orbits. In recognition of these 
labours one of the small planets (No. 442) re- 
ceived the name Eichsfelda, from that of the 
district in which he resided. 

Mr. Artuur Mex, of Tremynfa, Llanishan, 
near Cardiff, has again published (the seventh 
year of issue) his handy card calendar under the 
title ‘The Heavens at a Glance, 1903,’ and, 
without diminishing the information conveyed, 
has reduced it to a more convenient size (12} in. 
by 10in.) by the simple device of printing a 
part on the opposite side. It will be found very 
useful for suspension in the room of an amateur 
observer of the heavens. 

WE have received the eleventh number of 
vol. xxxi. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani, the principal paper in 
which is by Prof. Mascari on the independent 
existence of solar faculze and protuberances. 








FINE ARTS 


— 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


The Bases of Design. By Walter Crane. 
Second Edition. (Bell & Sons.)—In an 
‘* Author’s Note on the Present Edition” Mr. 
Crane says: ‘‘ This reprint of ‘The Bases of 
Design’ gives me an opportunity to correct a 
few errors which had inadvertently crept in on 
its first appearance.” It is a pity that he has 
not taken fuller advantage of this opportunity, 
for the book, though somewhat lacking in system 
and orderly development, is interesting and 
suggestive, and contains many ingenious hints 
concerning the origin of various forms of design, 
as well as many illustrations excellently chosen 
to stimulate the fancy of students, such as those 
to whom these lectures were first addressed. 
It certainly has sufficient value to justify a little 
more labour in ridding both text and illustra- 
tions of their many inaccuracies and the faults 
of grammar and drawing which at present go 
far to obscure their real worth. Thus, on p. 16 
the sentences on the arch imply that the substi- 
tution of the arcade for the Greek colonnade 
was due to sunshine, which is absurd. On p. 28 
we find: ‘‘To support the weight and thrust of 
towers and spires, buttresses were used, and 
these became, also, a striking and characteristic 
feature of the pointed arch.” It was, of course, 
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the thrust of roofs, whether of timber or stone, 
that required the use of buttresses ; and how 
can any buttress be a feature of an arch? On 

. 34 is the following sentence, a compound of 
bad grammar and confused thought which might 
find a parallel in many other passages of the 
book :— 

*“*As windows, in the course of the evolution of 
the Gothic style, were made broader, or rather, the 
window opening proper from wall to wall being [sic] 
greatly increased in width and height, they were 
supported and divided into panels or lights by 
elaborate stone tracery, a tracery which becomes 
almost as distinct a province of design as the design 
of the glass itself—distinct from, yet in close 
relationship to the architecture of the building.” 


What is a ‘‘ window opening proper from wall 
io wall’? and in what possible way is the 
design of tracery distinct from the architecture 
of the building? On p. 46 ‘‘electicism” is 
printed for ‘‘ eclecticism.” Sentences without 
verbs are almost too common to be noticed 
—on p. 344 is a particularly flagrant instance. 
The illustrations, though unhackneyed and 
full of suggestions, suffer from the same lack 
of scholarship as the text, and, when they are 
not photographic, from the inability to deal 
with the human figure that has marred so 
much of Mr. Crane’s work. While he is well 
endowed with a sense of the picturesque, 
that of proportion has been denied to him 
altogether. The nobly profiled entablature of 
the Temple of the Sibyl (not “ Sibill !’’) at Tivoli 
is woefully traduced on p. 55. If it was worth 
drawing with so much elaboration, it was worth 
drawing correctly. P. 63 contains a hardly 
recognizable caricature of the Palazzo Vecchio at 
Florence; and it is startling to be told that the 
strangely constructed man and woman on p. 237 
are figures in a Greek relief. The subject- 
matter of the book is often fanciful and over- 
ingenious, but with that we have no quarrel, 
for it will serve to make readers think for them- 
selves. But for the honour of artistic scholar- 
ship in England we do complain of the manner 
in which a man of the eminence of Mr. Crane 
can allow a second edition of his book to appear 
disfigured by elementary errors which an hour’s 
careful revision might have done away with. 


Fred Walker. By Clementina Black. (Duck- 
worth. )—This little book is not only prettily 
got up, but also pleasantly and modestly written. 
Walker is an artist about whom it is easy to 
make mistakes, and these mistakes the author 
has avoided with some tact. In a popular mono- 
graph of this kind the writer is hardly expected 
by editors or publishers to be a very severe critic, 
so that the tone of such books is apt to be more 
laudatory than that which rigorous justice would 
adopt. Nevertheless, in the present instance, 
the praise which Walker deserves is so judiciously 
worded that the reader is not likely to be enticed 
into finding excellence in the man’s very de- 
fects. Apart from his obvious sentimentality, 
for which the taste of his time and his training 
as an illustrator of popular stories may to some 
extent be held responsible, he was not a great 
or perfect artist, though in some respects he 
was distinctly an original one. Walker was one 
of the few painters of his time who really tried 
to design—to make his pictures truly pictorial, 
and not mere illustrations. As a rule his habits 
as a wood-engraver clung too closely to him, and 
compelled him to vignette his principal figures, 
and so enfeeble designs which had real force and 
structural sense. When comparatively free from 
this influence, as in ‘The Bathers,’ and more 
especially in ‘The Plough,’ he came near to pro- 
ducing works of art of the highest importance. 
His taste in colour was original, but not for- 
tunate, though we might be more charitable 
towards his preference for hot reds and yellows 
had they not been such an evil influence upon 
subsequent English work. That the volume 


before us should in so small a compass deal with 
this rather complex personality so sanely and so 
completely is no small achievement, especially 





when one considers how much shallow sentiment 
might easily have been lavished upon an art like 
that of Fred Walker. 

The new volume of the Vanity Fair Album, 
published at the office of the paper, is similar 
to its predecessors. ‘‘ Spy” has been, as usual, 
generally successful, sometimes in the line of 
portraiture and sometimes in that of caricature. 
The frontispiece group of judges, ‘ Heads of the 
Law,’ is excellent, though Mr. Justice Romer 
is too red. Mr. Lawson Walton, Mr. Cripps, 
and Sir W. Broadbent are good caricatures. Sir 
E. Barton, Count Hayashi, Mr. McEwan, Mr. 
Swift MacNeill, and the Duke of Devonshire are 
good portraits, and Lord Cromer a fair portrait. 
Admiral Gervais is made too young. Lord 
Mayor Dimsdale and King Dick Seddon are 
among the few failures, 








THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE, 
Il. 

Some English landscapes in the first gallery 
still remain to be noticed. Perhaps the greatest 
surprise of all is the remarkable Reynolds 
landscape belonging to Mr. Knowles, which is 
so close a study of Titian’s manner and so 
brilliantly successful a one as almost to sug- 
gest his hand at first sight. It is, however, 
very distinct from Titian: the drawing of the 
trees is more summary and less constructive, 
and the paint more liquid and fused. There are 
also one or two notes of colour, especially in th- 
distant hills, that Titian would, we think, h 
rejected as too sweet. But for all that it s. 
what a fine romantic sense of the pictoriua 
associations of landscape Reynolds possessed. 
Indeed, if one judged it absolutely on its own 
merits, without any knowledge of the authorities 
Reynolds quotes, one would have to admit that 
it was a more complete and satisfying creation 
than the works of Constable, a much more 
assiduous and scrupulous student of landscape. 
Constable it was who, at a time when Crome 
unblushingly exhibited landscapes which he 
designated as ‘‘in the style of Richard Wilson,” 
formulated the idea of the necessity of originality 
and the conscious search for a personal note. 
That, in his struggle to gather into the limits 
of pictorial expression new observations of 
nature, Constable sometimes risked failure one 
sees in the large Salisbury Cathedral from the 
Meadows (No. 72). Here the motive of the 
composition is not strong enough; the main 
masses of light and shade are not large enough 
in disposition to bear the weight of such a 
quantity of material observation as the artist 
has introduced into his rendering ; and the total 
effect is spotty and disintegrated. 

Far more successful are the two large Con- 
stables in the first gallery—the final version of 
the Leaping Horse (14) and the Opening of 
Waterloo Bridge (4) With regard to the former, 
we cannot agree with those who find this version, 
even in the matter of composition, an improve- 
ment on the full-sized study at South Kensing- 
ton. Constable has cleared away the willow 
tree which, in the earlier version, balances so 
precisely as somewhat to counteract the sil- 
houette of the leaping horse, but he has, unfor- 
tunately, replanted it where it does most to 
weaken the central idea of the composition, 
namely, the contrast between the awkward 
agility of the carthorse and the slow, stately 
swing of the barge moving under way. The 
latter movement is given superbly in the South 
Kensington picture by the contrast of the hori- 
zontal lines of the barge with the emphatic 
upright which closes the group of trees whence 
it emerges. In the finished picture the barge 
is less massively designed, and the upright is 
frittered away by the unfortunate willow tree, 
which Constable did not see how to abolish 
altogether, and for which he never found quite 
the right position. In addition to this the 
finished picture has too much the air of a 
replica, as though the inspiration of the idea 








had spent itself while he was still at work on 
the preparatory studies. Even in the ‘ Waterloo 
Bridge’ something of the same effect is felt in the 
too mechanical granulation of the surface by 
which the artist sought to interpret the atmo- 
spheric effect of movement and vibration. 
Turner showed again and again—in the ‘ Trout 
Stream,’ for example—how much more finely 
such a quality of paint could be used. Still the 
‘Waterloo Bridge’ remains a great picture, in 
which for once Constable managed to bring the 
cold purplish greys and ashen lights of a London 
landscape within the limits of a definite colour 
scheme, and that without a hint of the leaden 
opacity which more recent landscape has 
accepted as the formula for rendering these 
particular relations. For quality, at all events, 
Constable is seen at his best in Mr. Salting’s 
brilliant sketch of Salisbury Cathedral (33), 
where the frank touches of discreet colour gain 
their full value from the reddish ground which 
is allowed to show through. 

The two De Wints (3 and 5) in the first room 

show the painter in his happiest and most 
characteristic mood. Though he was by no 
means a great colourist—his shadows tend to 
be heavy and colourless—his strong feeling for 
chiaroscuro comes out to greater advantage in 
such oil paintings as these and the kindred 
ones at South Kensington than in his water- 
colours. Of Cotman we feel that the reverse 
holds. From none of the pictures seen here 
ould we have ever guessed at the power of 
-served colouring and stately composition of 
cone that we know in his earlier water-colours. 
The St. Malo (18) is the finest, but even this 
is relentless in its unmitigated oppositions of 
hot browns and acid blues. The Homeward 
Bound (15), if it were indeed his, which we 
doubt, would show him as already anticipating 
the confused and shifty technique, and with it 
something of the forced sentiment, of the 
romanticist school. 

We have as yet left out of consideration 
what is perhaps the finest landscape in the 
whole exhibition, Turner’s Boats carrying out 
Anchors and Cables to Dutch Men-of-War in 
1665 (12). The curiously prosaic and long- 
winded title under which it was exhibited in 
1804 is characteristic of the period of Turner’s 
career to which it belongs—when, that is, he had 
scarcely begun to affect ostensibly imaginative 
subjects or to explain them by extracts from 
his own poetical works. It is none the less 
one of his most deeply imaginative and 
intensely poetical pictures. He has found, 
perhaps more perfectly than elsewhere, just 
the right pictorial symbols to express an imagi- 
native sense of the life of the sea; the heavy 
lurch of the great man-of-war and the strain of 
sails and rigging in a stiff and steady wind are 
realized convincingly. Of literally exact tone 
and colour there is hardly a trace ; the whole is 
transposed deliberately into a perfectly deter- 
mined key; but the illusion of reality, of 
movement and life, is beyond question. In 
colour, in the firm solidity of the handling, and 
in the perfect co-ordination of a complex weft 
of tone-masses, it marks the highest level of 
Turner’s achievement. 

In the second gallery is a still earlier work, 
Harlech at Sunset (29), which is of peculiar 
interest for the light it throws on Turner’s 
character as an artist. It is so closely modelled 
on Wilson that at first one might almost take 
it for his; only there is a certain want of 
dignity in the sentiment, a faint suggestion 
already in this early work of the faults in taste 
which were to blossom so egregiously later on. 
How much he learnt from Wilson is seen again 
by a comparison of the latter’s Atalanta and 
Meleager (28) with the Fifth Plaque of Egypt 
(66), both from Sir Frederick’s Cook’s collection, 
In both the leading motive of the distance is made 
up of rectangular masses of building seen in a 
pallid light against a dark mass of cloud. And 
here again the older painter treats it with a 
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refinement and delicacy to which Turner, forcing 
further the menacing quality of the effect, 
scarcely attains. 

The modern landscapes in the water-colour 
and black-and-white rooms can _ scarcely 
expect much attention when contrasted with 
such a display of examples of the great period 
of English landscape. Mr. Corbet is seen in his 
earlier pieces as a promising scholar of Signor 
da Costa. Unfortunately he seems to have had 
only a flabby prettiness to put forward when once 
he cast aside his master’s manner and tried to 
see for himself. Mr. Brett is not seen well 
here ; it is only in one or two quite early works, 
such as the ‘ Val d’Aosta,’ that a certain pertina- 
cious curiosity comes to aid his want of any 
genuine artistic aim. 

Many of the landscapes of the English School, 
notably some of those attributed to Cotman and 
Crome, are exceedingly puzzling. We propose 
to devote later on an article to the discussion of 
the more curious points raised by an authority 
who has made a special study of the period. 








MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 

Or the three Scotch painters exhibiting at 
the rooms of the Fine-Art Society, Mr. D. Y. 
Cameron, at least on the present occasion, 
makes the most definite effort at style. His 
etchings, almost from the first, gave expression 
toa very personal outlook upon architecture and 
landscape, although some years ago he had not 
learnt to express himself with equal facility in 
other mediums. Now he has acquired that 
facility, and has taught himself to convey in oil 
paint the sense for picturesque design, the 
planning of agreeable masses of tone, which 
have made his etchings generally popular. 
His method may be briefly described as one of 
broad and admirable patchwork, strengthened 
by a frank use of outlines. An unerring eye 
for what is pictorial, coupled with pleasant 
taste in colour, make all Mr. Cameron’s 
exhibits real works of art. Yet they are not, 
we think, so fine as the painter might have 
made them. Partly, no doubt, this is the 
result of possessing a temperament which is 
interested almost as much by a picturesque sub- 
jectas it is by agrand one. An equally danger- 
ous possession is a remarkable facility of hand, 
which enables Mr. Cameron to get things 
nearly right so quickly that he can have but 
little inducement to go a step further and get 
them wholly right. In No. 58, for instance, a 
carelessness about tonality deprives the distance 
of all atmosphere ; while in No. 54 a similar 
carelessness in modelling the towers of the 
castle, the dominant feature of the composition, 
makes the whole work look coarse and heavy. 
In spite of these defects the pictures are always 
strong and artistic, and therefore well worth 
seeing. Were they also a little more delicate, 
two or three of them would be really fine land- 
scapes. 

Another strong painter, the late Mr. T. Hope 
Maclachlan, is represented as an etcher at Mr. 
Gutekunst’s gallery in King Street. To many 
the proofs now exhibited will be the first indi- 
cation that Mr. Maclachlan was an etcher at all, 
for the plates, it is said, were not discovered 
and printed till after his death. The etchings 
were done on zinc, which does not allow of the 
refinements attainable by those who work on 
copper, but in the present case the coarser 
metal seems to have served the artist’s purpose 
admirably, since the effects he aimed at were 
fresh and forcible rather than delicate or pro- 
found. Admirers of Mr. Maclachlan’s talent 
as a painter may, therefore, go to this little 
exhibition in King Street without any fear of 
dissipating a cherished ideal. 








SALE. 
Messrs. CuristizE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 13th inst. the following engravings. After 


Corbould : Evening, or the Fisherman’s Return, 





by W. Ward, 261. After Wheatley: Rustic 
Benevolence, by G. Keating, 361. ; Turnips and 
Carrots (Cries of London), by T. Gaugain, 541. 
After Morland: Inside of a Country Alehouse, 
by W. Ward, 491. ; Rural Amusement, by J. R. 
Smith, 47/. After J. Ward: The Citizens’ 
Retreat, by W. Ward, 52/7. After J. R. Smith: 
Thoughts on Matrimony, by W. Ward, 31l. 
After Reynolds: Countess Spencer, by Barto- 
lozzi, in colours, 28/. ; another example, before 
any letters, 54/.; Miss Penelope Boothby, by 
T. Park, 50/1. ; Peniston Lamb and his Brothers, 
by Bartolozzi, 321. After J. Russell : Maternal 
Love (Mrs. Morgan and Child), by P. W. 
Tomkins, 1361. After E. Dayes: An Airing in 
Hyde Park, by T. Gaugain, 92/. After Hoppner : 
Countess Cholmondeley, and The Hon. H. Chol- 
mondeley, by C. Turner (a pair), 141/. After 
Lavreince : Le Billet-Doux, by De Launay, 25/. 
After Lawrence: Mrs. Farren (Countess of 
Derby), by Bartolozzi, 107/.; Master Lambton, 
by S. Cousins, 126/.; Lady Lyndhurst, by the 
same, 271. 








fine-Brt Gossip, 


At the last meeting of the Council of the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 
Messrs. W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., and John A. 
Ness were elected Associates of the Society. 


Tue death is announced of M. Laurent 
Leclaire, the sculptor, at the age of seventy-six. 
He was born at Vermenton (Yonne) in 1827, 
and studied under Vital Dubray. He had been 
a constant exhibitor at the Salon since 1867, in 
which year he sent two statues in plaster, * La 
Source’ and a ‘ Berger.’ He executed highly 
successful busts of Jean Cousin and Soufflot, 
and a large number of allegorical works, as well 
as sketches in charcoal. His last contribution 
was ‘Le Réveil,’ which appeared in the Salon 
in 1900. 


Some very high prices were obtained at the 
Warren salein New York on Friday and Satur- 
day last week, 123 pictures realizing a total of 
346,275 dollars. Millet’s ‘La Bergere’ headed 
the pictures of the Barbizon School with 23,500 
dollars; this picture was sold in 1854 by 
Millet to M. Latrone, at whose sale, in 1859, it 
was catalogued as ‘La Tricoteuse’; in 1877 it 
was sold at the Diaz sale for 6,200fr., and it 
was once more knocked down for 37,500fr. 
Corot’s ‘Orphée et Eurydice’ realized 21,500 
dollars ; Gérome’s ‘L’Eminence Grise,’ 16,000 
dollars; a landscape with tree, by Corot, 
15,000 dollars. A portrait of Lady Hervey, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, fetched 10,000 dollars ; 
‘Femmes 4 la Fontaine,’ by Puvis de Chavannes, 
8,000 dollars. The Boston Museum has, it 
is said, acquired some of the most important 
lots in this sale. 


Some interesting papers were read at the 
usual monthly meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, held in Edinburgh on 
Monday. The first paper, by Prof. Sir William 
Turner, gave a detailed description of a cham- 
bered cairn with cremation cists which has been 
excavated in the island of Ronsay, Orkney. The 
incinerated bones in the cist were said to be 
mixed with slag, indicating cremation at a very 
high temperature. A second paper, by Mr. 
F. R. Coles, gave a report in continuation of 
previous surveys of stone circles in the north- 
east of Scotland. One circle, that at Rappla 
Wood, Burreldales, is interesting from its 
peculiar features, and from the fact that when 
it was excavated in 1861 several different modes 
of burial appeared within its area, with frag- 
ments of urns both of the cinerary and food- 
vessel types and portions of a thin bronze 
dagger-blade. A paper by the Rev. J. C. 
Carrick, of Newbattle, near Edinburgh, gave 
an account of certain churchyard monuments 
and relics there, including a funeral bell and 
the heavy irons used to protect graves from 
desecration by resurrectionists. 





MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


St. James’s HaLL.—Broadwood Concert. Popular Con- 
cert. 


Tue programme of the fifth Broadwood 
Concert at St. James’s Hall on Thursday, 
January 8th, included Sir Hubert Parry’s 
Pianoforte Trio in B minor, originally pro- 
duced by Mr. E. Dannreuther at Orme 
Square in 1884. The whole work ig 
extremely clever, though at times dry. 
The two middle movements, Lento and 
Allegretto Vivace, however, make an imme- 
diate appeal; the music in them seems to 
have more of nature than of art. The 
interpreters were Madame Amina Goodwin 
and Messrs. Simonetti and Whitehouse. 
Four sonnets from Mr. Holmes’s ‘The 
Triumph of Love,’ set to music by Sir 
Charles Villiers Stanford, were heard for 
the first time. Miss Marie Brema was the 
vocalist, and she was accompanied by the 
composer himself. At first hearing we felt 
No. 3, ‘‘ When, in the solemn stillness of 
the night,” to be the finest of the four, and 
next to it No. 2, ‘‘ Like as the thrush in 
winter’; but the moods of the poems 
naturally suggested music of tenderer, 
more lyrical character, easier to follow. 
They all, however, require close study ; for 
there is so much thought and clever work- 
manship in them, that until the music 
becomes familiar one can scarcely grasp the 
true spirit underlying it. An Andante and 
Allegro Vivace for pianoforte trio, by Dr. 
Alan Gray, did not create a strong im- 
pression. An excellent performance of 
Beethoven’s Quintet for pianoforte, clarinet, 
horn, oboe, and bassoon, by Madame Good- 
win and Messrs. G. A. Clinton, A. Borsdorf, 
W. M. Malsch, and T. Wotton, proved 
most enjoyable, only somehow or other it 
did not seem to fit in well with the general 
scheme of the programme. It is a very 
early work of the master’s, and there are 
many Mozart reminiscences in it, at which 
we now smile, but which, when the music 
was first heard, must have induced wise- 
acres to shake their heads and declare 
that the young composer displayed little 
originality. 

There was no novelty in the programme 
of the first Saturday Popular Concert of the 
new year. We can, however, record a fine 
performance of Beethoven’s Quartet in p, 
Op. 18, No. 3, by Messrs. Kruse, Haydn 
Inwards, A. E. Férir, and H. Walenn. The 
last five of the master’s quartets will all be 
given later at the Joachim Concerts, so that 
it is interesting now to hear the earlier 
works of the kind. Beethoven, like Wagner, 
as he progressed, naturally thought less 
and less of his earlier efforts—spoke of 
them, indeed, at times with a certain 
contempt. To genius such an attitude is 
permissible, but not to ordinary mortals: 
the freshness, power, and energy in the D 
Quartet, and the foreshadowings of a riper 
period, make it of vivid interest. The early 
aspirations as well as the ripest achieve- 
ments of Beethoven are equally worthy of 
attention. As in the later, so also in the 
earlier works, there are some which show 
far less inspiration than others; but the 
quartet in question is a fine example of his 
early period. The other concerted piece 
of the afternoon was Schumann’s Quintet, 
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Op. 44, with Herr Bauer as pianist. Of his 
finished technique and intelligence he had 
already given strong proof in Brahms’s 
‘Variations on a Theme by Handel,’ but in 
the quintet his playing was far more 
emotional ; and for this it is easy to account: 
there is deeper feeling, more poetry, in the 
latter work. Herr Bauer’s reading was 
admirable, except, perhaps, that the third 
movement was taken at virtuose pace; 
moreover, the pianist deserves high praise 
for having the lid of the instrument shut. 
Miss Marie Brema sang Schumann’s cycle 
‘Frauen-Liebe und Leben’ with marked 
skill and feeling, though with certain 
dramatic effects not altogether in keeping 
with the style of the music. There was au 
attempt at applause after the first number, 
but the sensitive artist soon manazed to 
make her audience understand that in a 
cycle such interruptions are totally out of 
place. 





Musical Gossiy. 


Srr CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD has resigned 
his position as conductor of the Bach Choir, and 
Dr. H. Walford Davies, organist of the Temple 
Church, has been appointed as his successor. 
We wish him every success. Mr. E. H. Thorne, 
organist of St. Anne’s, Soho, does much to make 
known one or two of Bach’s choral works and 
his organ compositions, but he stands almost 
alone as a champion of the great master. We 
hope that Dr. Davies will produce some of the 
many great, virtually unknown church can- 
tatas, and that he will arouse enthusiasm similar 
to that created by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, when 
the latter produced the B minor Mass in 1876 
for the first time in England. 


Wacner’s ‘Siegfried ’ was given at the Teatro 
Costanzi, Rome, for the first time, and in 
Italian, on December 30th, and received with 
enthusiasm. Signora Fausta Labia imper- 
sonated Briinnhilde, and Signor Raphael Grani 
Siegfried. Signor Edoardo Vitale conducted. 


A BEETHOVEN chamber-music festival will be 
held at Bonn May 17th-2ist. The Joachim 
Quartet is engaged, and all the master’s 
quartets will be performed. 


A staTvuE of Berlioz, the work of the sculptor 
Urbain Basset, will be erected at Grenoble in 
August in connexion with the festival to com- 
memorate the centenary of the birth of the 
French master. The statue is 2m. 40 in height. 
The composer is standing, in pensive attitude, 
giving birth, as it were, to some work. The 
pedestal will be quadrangular, and on the sides 
in bronze bas-relief will be represented scenes 
from his principal works; and at the back 
medallions of Gluck and Shakspeare united by 
the palm of immortality. It seems a pity that 
place could not also have been found for two 
other great idols of Berlioz—viz., Virgil and 
Weber. 


M. Vincent pv’Inpy’s ‘‘action musicale” in 
two acts, ‘ L’Etranger,’ of which he has written 
both text and music, was produced at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, on January 
7th, A long notice appeared in Le Ménestrel 
of January 11th, signed Lucien Solvay. The 
action, as in ‘ Tristan,’ is psychological. The 
stranger arrives in a fishing village, and falls 
deeply in love with Vita, a young maiden 
betrothed to a handsome custom-house officer. 
The mental struggle of the stranger between 
love and duty forms the theme of the piece. 
He decides to go away, but a storm arises and 
his vessel is in danger. Vita orders the life- 
boat to be manned, and herself goes out to the 
rescue, but neither returns. M. d’Indy’s skill 


in writing and in orchestration and his dra- 





matic feeling are fully recognized, and the 
new work is said to display his powers at their 
fullest. The performance was given under the 
direction of M. Sylvain Dupuis. Vita was 
impersonated by Mile. Friché, and 1’Etranger 
by M. Albers. The composer, who was pre- 
sent, was recalled three times after the first 
act, and at the close warmly applauded. 


Or Russian symphonic music much has been 
heard during the last few years at the “Sym- 
phony” and other concerts at Queen’s Hall. 
Mr. Henry J. Wood may, perhaps, have over- 
played certain works of Tschaikowsky, yet to 
him we owe a debt of gratitude for materially 
increasing our knowledge of a school of music 
of high interest and importance. Of writers on 
Russian music there are few; among them Mrs, 
Rosa Newmarch occupies a prominent place. 
Her knowledge of the subject must have been 
gathered to some extent from books, but she 
has paid many visits to Russia, and come into 
personal contact with most of the composers of 
note. In the January number of the Zeitschrift 
der Internationalen Musik Gesellschaft there is 
an interesting article from her pen on Serov, 
which deals with his operas ‘ Judith,’ ‘ Rogneda,’ 
and ‘ The Power of Evil,’ also with his opinions 
as musical critic. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 

Sunday League, 7.30, Queen’s Hall. 

Mr. Carlo sabbatini’s Violin Recital, 8.30, St. James's Hall. 
Highbury Philharmonic Society, 8. The Atheneum, Highbury. 
Mr. Basil Marlo’s Vocal Recital, 8 15, Bechstein Hail. 

Herr Kreisler’s Violin Recital, 3, st. James’s Hail 

Mr T. E. Breakwell’s Pianoforte Recital, 3. Steinway Hall. 


Sun. 


Mon. 

Tvrs. 

Weo. 
_ Dr. Lierhammer's Vocal Recital, 8 30 Bechstein Hall. 

Tuurs. Miss Jean Newman's Concert, 8, Bechstein Hall. 

Frit. Mr. Leonard Borwick’'s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 


Sar. London Ballad Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall 
_- Saturday Popular Concert, 3, 8t. James’s Hall. 











DRAMA 


THE WEEK. 


PRINCE OF WALES'S —‘ Fiamma,’ a Drama in Four Acts, 
from the French ot Mario Uchard, By J. T. Grein and Henry 
Hooton. 


Very moderate interest can attend the 
production for a solitary occasion of a play 
of purely foreign growth, with the burden 
on its back of almost half a century. If 
experiments of the kind are of frequent 
recurrence, it must surely be because Mr. 
Grein, who is mainly responsible for them, 
holds that some time or other one of 
them will win success. With ‘La Fiam- 
mina’ of Mario Uchard, superfluously 
abridged in title to ‘ Fiamma,’ he has gone 
as near as he is like to get to the object at 
which he aims. At the first production of 
this work at the Comédie Francaise, on 
March 12th, 1857, a pleasant stimulus was 
afforded to the nerves of the Parisians in 
the indiscretion of the dramatist, who, 
having quarrelled with and separated from 
his wife, made her conjugal shortcomings 
the subject of a dramatic flagellation. The 
wife in question was Madeleine Brohan, 
one of the most beautiful and popular of 
the socictaires of the Comédie Francaise, 
who, finding domestic restrictions a bar to 
her stage career, abandoned her husband 
and child, and prosecuted, under changed 
influences, her career in Russia. In order 
that the scandal might not prove too over- 
powering, Uchard presented his heroine as 
an operatic prima donna instead of an actress, 
and her husband, otherwise himself, as the 
greatest painter of the day. Returning 
to Paris with her lover when her son, who 
has always believed her dead, is on the 
point of getting married, she finds herself 
compromising his career at every point 





and endangering his existence, since the 
youth, scandalized at the reports he hears 
concerning his mother, scatters right and 
left provocation to duels. When in the end 
she finds a combat inevitable between her 
paramour and her son, and learns beside 
that her reappearance puts a stop to the 
marriage between the youth and the girl he 
loves, she realizes the full extent of her mis- 
deeds, resigns her lover and her career, and 
buries herself where she will never more be 
heard of. Very raide is the penalty exacted 
from the wife. It did not shock the French- 
man of that day, however, nor is there any- 
thing of which to complain. The play will 
be pronounced theatrical, since it deals with 
a theatrical subject; it is characteristically 
French in subject and treatment, which it 
has every right to be, being written bya 
Frenchman for a French public. It is none 
the less a powerful and emotional play, 
against which but one thing is to be urged. 
It demands a class of acting of which our 
stage is destitute. A cast of what now 
appears unprecedented splendour was as- 
signed it, the principal characters being 
played by Geffroy and Talbot ; by Delaunay, 
Bressant, and Got, then near the outset of 
their careers, and not to be rivalled; and by 
Madame Judith and Mlle. Stella Colas, the 
subsequent Juliet at the Princess’s. A cast 
such as this could not in the last half-cen- 
tury have been rivalled on any stage, and 
it is neither just nor kind to compare it with 
modern exponents. But with the absence 
of distinction and style at present visible 
it would be better not to have produced 
the piece. We are at least English- 
men, to parody words of Heine in the 
‘ Reisebilder,’ and we cannot with absolute 
equanimity see our shortcomings held up 
in so fierce a light. ‘ Fiammina’ was given 
by French companies visiting England at 
the St. James’s in 1872 and at the 
Princess’s in 1874. 








MRS. MARGARET EBURNE, 


By the death of Mrs. Margaret Eburne, aged 
seventy-three, on January 6th, at Hillside, 
Seabrooke, Hythe, the last survivor of a trio 
of united friends, who were all married in 
Edinburgh in 1845, actors and actresses in the 
company of William Henry Murray, brother 
of Mrs. Henry Siddons, of the Kemble family, 
comes to an end. She had long ago retired 
into private life, and has died of heart 
disease. She was the widow of Mr. H. Eburne, 
known as Hawthorn of ‘ Love in a Village,’ and 
‘*My name is Wenonga, a great Pawnee chief,” 
in Dr. Bird’s ‘Nick of the Woods.’ Of the 
three couples, Sam Cowell was the first to die, 
in 1864 ; his widow, Emilia Marguerite, survived 
till January, 1900. H. Leigh Murray and his 
wife ‘* Lizzie Leigh,” born Lee, with her sister 
Clara, are also gone. Mr. H. Eburne died at 
Kennington Butts, South London, and was 
buried at Woking Cemetery by the same life- 
long friend, the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, who last 
week, at her dying wish, buried Mrs. Eburne 
at Cheriton, Folkestone. She made her success- 
ful début at Sadler’s Wells, under Mr. Phelps’s 
management, as Pauline Deschappelles, and the 
Times was eloquent in her praise. She lived to 
play the widow Melnotte. As Margaret Mac- 
farlane, before her marriage at sixteen years of 
age, she secured popularity in ‘The Climbing 
Boy.’ Those who knew her testify to her many 
excellent qualities during her long life. 
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Dramatic Gossiy, 


In a miscellaneous programme given on 
Saturday afternoon for a charitable purpose at 
the Vaudeville, and including three separate 
items, one, in the shape of a one-act play by 
Miss Gladys Unger, entitled ‘Edmund Kean,’ is 
anovelty. It is a work of pure fantasy, dealing 
with an unknown and not very conceivable 
episode in the life of the actor. With a more 
subdued interpretation it might add something 
to our stage, since the juvenile author at 
least displays dramatic aptitude. The best 

rformance consisted of the Jennifer of Miss 

enrietta Watson, a capable, earnest, and con- 
scientious performance. Miss Ellaline Terriss 
appeared for the first time in ‘ You and I,’ a 
musical farce by Messrs. Seymour Hicks and 
Walter Slaughter, to which new songs and 
dances have been added. In ‘Scrooge,’ Mr. 
J. C. Buckstone’s adaptation of ‘ A Christmas 
Carol,’ Mr. Seymour Hicks reappeared as 
Ebenezer Scrooge, and made the most, if not 
too much, of the part. The same performance 
is repeated this afternoon, and on the two 
following Saturdays. 


‘ Diz REvoLver-JOURNALISTEN ’ of Herr Otto 
Ernst was produced at the Great Queen Street 
Theatre on the 8th inst. It is a comedy nomi- 
nally in five acts, but really in six, and gives an 
animated picture of the dishonest and unscrupu- 
lous proceedings of certain German journalists. 
It is regarded in esoteric circles as a response 
of the author to the hustile opinion expressed 
by many critics of a recent play of his 
which was received with favour by the public, 
but not by the press. For reasons con- 
temptible when they are not malignant, the 
leaders of the staff of Die Gerechtigkeit form a 
cabal against Dr. Felix Frank, a young and 
rising musician. Their schemes profit them 
nothing, but a lively picture of over-sensitive- 
ness on the part of the hero is exhibited, and 
some highly coloured types of journalistic dis- 
honesty are presented. Herr Behrend and Herr 
Andresen took part in a performance which was 
capable, but not specially noteworthy. 


‘THe Merry Wives or WINpsor,’ revived 
this evening at His Majesty’s, will remain in 
the bills of that house until February 17th, 
when it will be replaced by Tolstoy’s * Resur- 
rection,’ to which, as we hear with some sur- 
prise, a happy termination has been provided. 


‘Tue Manxman’ of Messrs. Hall Caine and 
Wilson Barrett was revived on Wednesday 
afternoon at the Adelphi. This is the later of 
the two versions of the novel for which Mr. 
Barrett is responsible, and was first seen in 
London at the Lyric in November, 1896. Mr. 
Barrett resumed his original part. Miss 
Lillah McCarthy's acting was satisfactory in 
all respects. 

A FouR-ACT adaptation of ‘ Lorna Doone’ has 
been produced by Miss Annie Hughes at Tun- 
bridge Wells, with a view, it is suggested, to 
transference to London. Miss Hughes played 
Gwenny; Miss Flossie Wilkinson, Lorna Doone; 
and Mr. Abingdon, Councillor Doone, 


AccoRDING to a statement of Sir Henry 
Irving, the episode of Pia de’ Tolomei will be 
enshrined in the forthcoming drama of ‘Dante,’ 
by MM. Sardou and Moreau. This woman, 
whom Dante places in the antepurgatory, is 
the heroine of Westland Marston’s ‘ Put to the 
Test,’ played by Ada Cavendish during her 
management of the Olympic. 


Mr. GeraLp Lawrence has been engaged by 
Sir Henry Irving, and, besides playing a leading 
part in ‘Dante,’ will appear as Bassanio, 
Nemours in ‘ Louis XI.,’ and other characters, 


THE promised adaptation of Rudyard Kipling’s 
‘The Light that Failed’ has gone into rehearsal 
at the Lyric. The piece, which is in a prologue 


and three acts, will be played by Miss Gertrude 





Elliott, Miss Nina Boucicault, Mr. C. Aubrey 
Smith, Mr. Sydney Valentine, and Mr. Forbes 
Robertson. 

Tae Royalty will shortly open, under the 
management of Miss Kate Santley, the lessee, 
with ‘A Snug Little Kingdom,’ announced as 
‘a Bohemian comedy,” by Mr. Mark Ambient, 
author of ‘ A Little Ray of Sunshine.’ 


Durine the last few days the Bethlehem 
tableaux have been given again in the parochial 
hall attached to the church of St. John the 
Divine, Kennington. The object of the repre- 
sentation is, in the words of the vicar (the Rev. 
C. KE. Brooke), ‘‘devotional rather than in- 
structive ”; and assuredly it is no mere spectacle, 
but a service in which actors and audience 
reverently join. The series consists of thirteen 
tableaux (each shown in two or three phases), 
illustrating the Nativity and child-life of Christ ; 
each scene is introduced by the recitation of a 
passage from the Gospels, and accompanied by 
music, choral and instrumental, carefully and 
wisely chosen from the best melodies of the 
Christian Church. 

Miss Roma Guitton Le THIERE, an actress 
of French extraction, who died on the 8th inst., 
was for a good many years before the public, 
and played some parts of importance. A friend 
of Palgrave Simpson, and through him of John 
Clayton and Arthur Cecil, she played, through 
their influence, many parts of dowagers, in 
which some knowledge of the ways of society 
was substituted for the kind of assertive 
vulgarity which, even up to the days of T. W. 
Robertson, was accepted as the stage bearing 
of a woman of rank. Her voice and manner 
were hard, but in other respects she was an 
advance upon her predecessors. Her first 
appearance is said to have been made at the 
Royalty, in 1865, as Emilia in ‘ Othello.’ After 
playing at the St. James’s, Lyceum, and else- 
where, she was the original Marquise de Rio- 
Zarés in ‘ Diplomacy,’ at the Prince of Wales’s, 
January 12th, 1878. She was also the 
Marquise in a revival of ‘Caste,’ and sup- 
ported as the Nurse, March 26th, 1881, 
Madame Modjeska as Juliet. She was Lucy 
Ashton in the Lyceum production of ‘ Ravens- 
wood,’ and was at the Haymarket Lady Caroline 
Pontefract in ‘A Woman of No Importance.’ 
Miss Le Thiere is responsible for a single 
drama, ‘All for Money,’ which was given by 
Miss Amy Sedgwick at the Haymarket in July, 
1869, with a cast including Henry Irving and 
Mrs. Stephens, but had no great success. Her 
circumstances had of late been straitened, and 
an appeal on her behalf was made by Mr. 
Alexander, in whose company she had been. 

‘Ir I were Kina’ is being translated into 
Danish by the poet Holger Drachmann for the 
use of a Copenhagen theatre. 








MISCELLANEA 

The Ghost-word ‘* Loush.”—In the third scene 
of Act I. of Heywood’s ‘ Captives,’ in Bullen’s 
** Old Plays,” iv. 121, is a verb ‘‘ loush,” which 
Mr. Henry Bradley thought too suspicious to be 
let into his part of the ‘ Oxford Dictionary.’ 
The passage in which it occurs is, “after a 
greate tempestous storme ”:— 


Godfrey. All our howses 
Are nothinge nowe but windowes, broad bay windowes, 
So spacious that carts laded may drive throughe, 
And neather loush oth’ topp or eathere syde. 
A reference to the MS. Egerton 1994, leaf 55, 
shows that the supposed ‘‘loush” is brush, which 
makes good sense. ¥F. J. Furnivatt. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—A. P. L.—J. H.—S. G. H.— 
E, G. A.—received. 

A. A.—Duly noted. 

C. R. W.—We cannot answer such questions. 

T. H.—Many thanks. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL'S” 
NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE post free 
on application. 





COMPLETION OF LADY DILKE’S WORK ON FRENCH 
ART IN THE XVIIIrH CKNTURY. 


FRENCH ENGRAVERS AND 
DRAUGHTSMEN OF THE 
XVIIIth CENTURY. 

By LADY DILKE. 


With 9 Photogravure Plates, and 38 Illustrations. 
Imperial 8vo, 28s. net. 
*,* Also a Large-Paper Edition, with Coloured Frontis- 
piece, folio, 27. 2s, net. 


Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


ANDREA PALLADIO: his Life and 
Work. By BANISTER F. FLETCHER, A.R.I.B.A, 
bi 20 Half-Tone Blocks and 32 Lithographic IIlustra- 
ions. 





SECOND EDITION. Post &vo, ds. net. 


HOW to LOOK at PICTURES. By 
ROBERT CLERMONT WITT, M.A. With 35 Iillus- 
trations. 

‘“*This beok, which we have read with great pleasure, 
shows that the author has both wide sympathy and know- 
ledge, and it cannot but be largely helpful to those who 
wish to increase their interest in pictures A better gift 
for people who are dimly ‘fond of pictures,’ but who regret 
that they ‘know nothing about them,’ could not be found.” 

Spectator, 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


WATTEAU and HIS SCHOOL. By 
EDGCUMBE STALEY, B.A. With 40 Illustrations and 


a Photogravure Frontispiece 
(Bell's Great Masters Series, 





Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; or in limp leather, with a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


MILLAIS. By A. Lys Baldry. With 


8 Illustrations. [Beli’s Miniature Series of Painters. 





Pott 8vo, cloth, Is. net; or in limp leather, with a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. By 


EDGCUMBE STALEY, B.A. With 8 Illustrations. 
[Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters. 





Pott 8vo, 1s. net; or in limp leather, with a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


MURILLO. By G. C. Williamson, 
Litt.D. With 8 Illustrations. 
(Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters. 


Pott 8vo, 1s. net ; or in limp leather, with a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, 2s net. 


GREUZE. By Harold Armitage. 
With 8 Illustrations. 
[Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters. 


Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d, net. 


The SONNETS of WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. Printed at the Chiswick Press, with 
Decorated Borders and Initials by Christopher Dean. 


Small 8vo, 2s. 


HINTS on BILLIARDS. By J. P. 


BUCHANAN, Author of ‘ Pyramids and Pool Games.’ 


With 21 Diagrams. Second Edition. ; 
[Bell's Club Series. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL 
CHURCHES, 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 


PARIS.—NOTRE DAME. By Charles 
MONT ST. MICHEL. By H.J.L.J. 


MASSEE, M.A. a 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
UNIFORM VOLUME Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 


By HAROLD BAKER. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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“FROM DUCKWORTH & CO’S LIST. 


THE NOVEL OF THE DAY. 


READY AT THE BOOKSELLERS’, BOOKSTALLS, AND LIBRARIES, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH.’ 


REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. 


By ELINOR GLYN. Coloured Frontispiece. 6s. 


“Spirit, verve, and good humour. In all country houses will be the most talked-of book. Unaffectedly charming. Will have a world of friends,”—Daily Chronicle, 











“ Ambrosine is a charming little person. The book is an extremely clever one.”—Standard. " 
“Mrs. Elinor Glyn is a charming raconteur. She is also a satirist, and she conducts her story with easy and skilful grace from the first page to the last.,....The book is charming, 
quite as good as ‘ The Visits of Elizabeth,’ if not better...... A very remarkable achievement.”—Daily Telegraph. 
1 S a y grap 





NEW VOLUMES BY SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
STUDIES of a BIOGRAPHER. Vols. III. and IV. Large crown 8vo, 2 vols. 12s. 
STUDIES of a BIOGRAPHER. Vols. I. and II. Large crown 8vo. Second Impression. 


Buckram, gilt top, 12s, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


The ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 
JEAN GOUJON. By Reginald Lister. 


Preface by S. ARTHUR STRONG. Royal 4to, 10 Photogravures and 10 Collotypes. 
Edition limited to 300 Copies ; 50 on Hand-made Paper, with Illustrations on Japanese Vellum, 5/. 5s. net ; 250 on Antique Paper, 2/, 2s. net. [Just cut, 





**An interesting monograph. Very finely illustrated.”— Times, 


“Strikes a note distinguished and apart. Now realistic, now imaginative; it is brilliant with the bright and fair | ; 
colours of the South,” says Blackwood’s Magazine, of The ROADMENDER. By Michael 
; FAIRLESS. 2s. 6d. net. 
The SEVENTH IMPRESSION of this successful book is 


SUCCESS. Bi. 


MRS. WOOD’S HISTORICAL DRAMA. 








By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Paper, 1s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s, net. The PRINCESS of HANOVER 
“You will seck far among this season’s books before finding anything to beat Mr. Graham’s description of,” &c. By MARGARET L. WOODS. Author of ‘A Village 
Pe ee eT ; —__—~Daily News. — Tragedy.’ Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
a : a tI bl SETS ee are : ‘Rare beauty and charm. Reaching a height which is 
Uniform with ‘SUCCESS’ in ‘*DUCKWORTH’S GREENBACK LIBRARY.” very rarely attained by poets of any time.”— TZimes. 
READY TO-DAY. A NEW BOOK BY A NEW WRITER. ‘* Her genius, one of the most individual and distinct in 
our time. A book no lover of the modern drama can afford 


At the Booksellers’, Bookstalls, and Libraries. to pass by.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The book I have read with interest and pleasure in the 


B i J S H S T l J D I E S year,” says THoMAS Harpy in the Academy, “ is Mrs, Mar- 
. garet Woods’ ‘ The Princess of Hanover.’ ” 
‘The most notable addition made to the literary drama 


By BARBARA BAYNTON. Paper, 1s. 6d. net : cloth, 2s, net. in the past year.”—Spectator. 








‘‘ Art books to buy, Well-written, pocket-sized books, lavishly illustrated,” says the Outlook of “ DUCKWORTH’S POPULAR 
LIBRARY OF ART,” of which there are now FIVE VOLUMES READY, 


Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 


ROSSETTI. By F. M. Hueffer. 50 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

DURER. By L. Eckenstein. 37 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

REMBRANDT. By Auguste Bréal. 60 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

FRED WALKER. By C. Black. 33 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

MILLET. By Romain Rolland. 32 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. By Camille Mauclair. 50 ILLUSTRATIONS. (innedistey, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


EUROPEAN FUNGUS FLORA: Agaricacez. By George Massee, F.L.S. Principal Assistant, 


Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew ; Author of ‘ A Text-Book of Plant Diseases,’ &c. 


‘There are few better equipped for the work than the author of this volume...... Very carefully compiled.”—Atheneum, 
‘One of the best planned, clearest, and most authoritative books. As a text-book and book of reference it will probably become indispensable,”—Bookman, 


A TEXT-BOOK of PLANT DISEASES. By George Massee, F.L.S., Mycologist and Principal 


Assistant, Royal Herbarium, Kew. With 92 Illustrations, drawn from Nature by the Author. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


AGRICULTURAL BOTANY: Theoretical and Practical. By John Percival, M.A. F.L.S., Professor 


of Botany at the South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye. Crown 8vo, with 265 Illustrations by the Author. 7s, 6d. net. SECOND EDITION JUST OUT. 














READY SHORTLY. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. With 52 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. 


By CHARLES HOLROYD, Curator of the National Gallery of British Art (Tate Gallery). 
With 52 ILLUSTRATIONS. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 





3, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains :— 
NOTES :—The ‘Globe’ tag neering oo on Skeat’s ‘Concise Dic- 
tionary *— Paucity of Books in Shakespeare's Time — Uses of 


‘N. & we Appendicltie =" Able-bodied wine”—Contemporary 
Chronicles — Lipsius—Foigard in ‘The Beaux’ Stratagem ’—‘ Eju- 
te’’—Russian Superstitions —“ Rollick ” —‘* Dutch Courage ”— 


‘econls of Buckinghamshire '"—United Empire Loyalists. 
osition—Piotting Parlour 


QUERIES :—“‘ Outstrip ’’—‘‘ Outside ’ as Pre 
—-Marshalsea—‘ Repent, repent,’’ &¢.—Mona—Portraits Wanted— 
Wale—Latin Riddle of Leo XIII.—Sloane—The Muristan, Jeru- 


salem—Boosey—Lord Whitehills—Isabella Colour — Ellison—Lin- 
colnshire Work —‘ How Moses counted his Eggs’ —Bretteyn—Mrs. 
Ann Harris —‘‘ How do I love thee?’’—Wilson Family — Dairy 
‘Windows— Hotspur’'s Body. 
REPLIES :—‘ Ay!win’ — Circumflex Accent —St. Nicolas — Pre-Con- 
quest Earls of Devon and Cornwall—Retarded Germination of 
Seeds—‘ Finials” at Rick Ends— Sexton's Tombstone —Miller— 
Opticians’ Signs—Knife Superstition—Portraits of John Nash— 
Whig Token — ‘Licence to depart’’—Ice before Christmas— St. 
Botoiph, City of London — Westminster Changes—Mordaunt College 
—Crossing the !.ine — Pre-Xeformation Practices in Churches-- 
18th Hussars, 1821 - King's Weigh House —- Roubiliac’s Bust of Pope 
—Exemption from Poor ‘tax —Lord Salisbury on Decaying Nations 
Lord’s Prayer in the Twelfth Century —Barnwell Priory—Brasses 
in Kirkleatham Church — Fitzalan of Arunodel— Tennyson and 
re ary “From the lone shieling”—Purcell Family — Groat: 
Bits—‘: Good afternoon.” 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—Lady Dilke’s ‘ French Engravers and Draughts- 
men of the Eighteenth Century ’—‘ Oxford English Dictionary.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for JANUARY 10 contains :— 


NOTES :—Coronation Durbar — Westminster Improvement — Chinese 
Analogue of Jonson's ‘ Alchemist '"—*‘ Jeer "—Pennsylvanian Dutch 
—Shakespeariana: ‘Merchant of Venice’ Kilmany—‘ ‘ Bezique” 
— Monorail System —‘‘Sermon”: ‘ Homily” — French Naval 
Memoirs—Archband Roof—Frederick Tennyson—‘ The Chimes,’ 
1845 —The Crossing Sweeper. 

QUERIES : —Author of Lines Wanted -‘‘ Rutene’’—‘‘ Le grand peut- 

étre ”—Lesing — Sussex Clergy, 1607-26—‘‘ When the little drummer 

beats to bed’ —Duels of Clergymen—Cartodis Sale of Prints — 
Group in Hiscuit Ware — Danteiana—Tucker—John Dryden, 
Surgeon—Fenton Family —‘ Cock-certainties”"—Banguo—Claridge 
—Leviathan—Fireback dated 1610. 


at rr —Coleridge’s ‘Christabel'—Kieff, Kiev, Kiew —Heuskarian 
Rarity—Green an Unlucky Colour—*‘Quite a few ’’—* Birming- 
ham's dress "—Watchhouses against Body snatching — Hangman 
Stones—Mélisan*e—Eolian Harp—‘ Popple’ ’~St. Katherine’s Hos- 
oe, Regent's Park—‘' ‘To the nines '’—Oglander Family —Crooked 
sage, Chelsea —Linguistic Curiosities -Sweezing or Squeezing 
Watch—Mixed Marriages—Author and Avenger of Evil—‘ Fur- 
long”’—‘ To eat cherries with} princes’”—Knightley Cha leton— 
Black Fast—Pin Pictures 
NOTES ON KOOKS: ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ Supplement, 
Vol. VII.—Axon’s ‘ Treasury of Translations’—Dodgson’s ‘ Pierre 
D’Urte and the Kask Language '—‘ Fry's Koyal Guide to the London 
Charities ’— Reviews and Magazines. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for JANUARY 3 contains :— 

NOTES :—Scotch Words and English Commentators—Bibliography of 
Dibdin—Tennyson’s ‘Lord of Burleigh’—‘‘ Fortune, Infortune, 
ee ares Rook wood—‘ Old English Songs and Dances’ 
—Sir T Bodiey— & Q.’ Anagram—Purial Custom at Ardoch 
aaishe= teaver } RE, 


QUERIES :—Walton and Cotton Club—Annie of Tharau—Rubens Pic 
tures—Forman—Tennyson and Kingsley—Burke—Kieff, Kiev, Kiew 
—Rev. S. Fisher—Arms Wanted—Village Library —Heraldic 
Shields —Princess Charlotte —* Interview ’"—Japanese Monkeys— 
Lady Mary Prince—Tintagel Church—Rookwood and his Ride— 
“ Motor ’’—Smuggling—Inscription at Wintringham. 


REPLIES: — Descendants of Elizabethan Worthies — Armigerous 
Families—Bruce and Burns—Roubiliac’s Bust of Pope—Esquires— 
Sir Thomas Browne—Brooch of Lorn—The Golden Horn—Latin 
Conversation—Misquotations—Elizabethan Poem—King’s Weigh 
House —Pausanias—Monarch in a Wheelbarrow—Latin Quotation 
—Index: How not to Make —Purcell Family—Branstill Castle— 
“Eparchy ’--Mourning Sunday—‘‘ ‘Transcendant "—Atlas Wanted 
—-BR Hay !on— —Frankliniana —‘‘ The "as Part of Titke—‘‘ Warth” 
—Kipling’s ‘City of Dreadful Night’—‘‘ Lupo-mannaro”—Pendu- 
gum ; Carlyng—Cadaver—Castle Carewe. 

no ON BOOKS :—New Volumes of ‘The Encyclopedia Britan- 

nica ’—Hassall’s stubbs’s ‘Historical Introductions to the Rolls 
Series’ — Burke's ‘Peerage and Baronetage ’'—‘ Englishwoman’s 
Year-Book ’—* American Library Journal.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for DECEMBER 27 contains :— 

NOTES :—The Measurement of Dower—C.I.V. Nicknames—Opticians’ 
Signs—Soukle or Soubie: Troce—Hallowe’en in Minnesota—Ice 
before Christmas — How Biography is Written: ‘N.E D.’—Keats’s 
‘La Belle tame sans Merci’—Monument in Beverley Minster— 

« Bletheramskite "—“ Finials’’ at Rick Ends. 


-QUERIES :—Amy Rob-«art —Allusions in ‘Sartor Resartus’—Ireton 
a Friendly Cautions’—Petty—Norton Family—st. a 
in London—H»lt Family—Tallant — Miller — Osborne—Pavenh:; 
Church Woodwork—Armigerous Families— ‘La Triste Héritiore” 
—Sale of Mytton and Hardwick MSS. —Pegge Family—Good—Mor- 
daunt College Worsham— “Muskeg Berry’ ’—Glencairn Peerage— 
Knife Superstition—Mérimée’s ‘ Inconnue.’ 


“REPLIES :—A. H. Hallam—C. J. Mathews — Seventeenth - Century 
Queries—‘: Lutes of amber"—Cabinet Ministers and University 
Honours—‘ Hymns reigge oh and Modern ’—‘ Spice ”"— Humorous 
French Poetry — Elihu Yale’s Wife —olian Harp—Portrait by 
Zurbaran — Villon—Poets on Adversity—Scott’s ‘ Woodstock ’— 
Lord salisbury on Decaying Nations—Dr. Brewer's oan 
Historical Point in an Epitaph—‘“ Typulator”— Wigwam : its Origin 

—The Irew Duke -“‘Compass Window”: “Compass Ceilin 
Sexton’s ‘Tombstone—shakespeare’s Seventy-sixth ponies White. 
headed Boy —Admiral Edwards—‘“ Policy of pin-pricks.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Creighton’ ss‘ Historical ,Bssays and Reviews ’— 
8‘ 5 





The ‘ Dialogus de Seaccario ’— of Notable 
—, Beal ied — ‘Who's AWhoe — ‘Upper Norwood 
Athe —‘Intermédiaire '—‘ English Illustrated Magazine’ and 


‘Idler’ eae la More Booklets. 
Mr. George Chambers. 
Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d. each; by post, 44d. each. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, 
THE DRAMA. 


MUSIC, AND 





Last Week’s 
The CAMBRIDGE ROAD, 
PRINCE KROPOTKIN on MUTUAL AID, 
A HAMLET in HAMPSHIRE. 

NEW NOVELS:—tThe Lord Protector; Mrs, 


of Phyllis. 
TRAVEL. 


The Army of Varus. 
LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
NEW YEAR'S 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


MUSIC :—The Age of Bach and Handel ; 
DRAMA :—Gossip. 





The ATHEN 4AUM for January 3 contains Articles on 

MR. WATSON’S SELECTED POETRY. 

‘The NAVAL TRACTS of MONSON. 

‘UDIES in THEOGNIS. 

ANCIENT COFFERS and ae a 

The SPOILS of a COLLE! 

NEW NOVELS :—The Last ;_ —_—- The Unnamed; Roger Drake, 
Captain of Industry ; The W ilderness Voyagers ; The Spell of the 
re The City of Confusion; Roman Biznet; The Life Impos- 

ible ; fo Rustler. 

STA" TE PA Ss. 

PHILOLA NOY, 

NEW EDITIONS and REPRINTS. < 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Mr. Aiger on the French Revolution; The 

British Empire in the Nineteenth Century ; British Nigeria; Post | 

Office London Directory ; Chantilly ; Co-operative Societies at the 

Paris Exhibition; A French View of Naval Warfare; The Nabob; 

Louis Wain’s Annual; Pictures of War; La Dame de Monsoreau ; 






IKS. 
TEMPLE; The FIRST FOLIO FACSIMILE; HEAD 
ASTERS’ CONFERENCE; The DEAN of WINCHESTER ; 
‘STORIES of EARLY BRITISH HEROES’; YALE BICENTEN- 
NIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE: Chemical Literature; Lord Avebury, Defoe, and Sussex 

; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossi 

~—Mr Cole’s Engravings of old English Masters ; English 
Siena Cathedral ; 


Lso— 


Roads 
FINE ARTS - 
Pictures at Messrs. Lawrie’s; F. P. Séguier; 
F. R. Kimbrough ; Gossip. 

MUSIC:—The Oxford History of Music; Gossip; Performances Next 





Week 
DRAMA :—Mr. Crawford’s Two Masques ; Gossip. 


ECCLESIASTICAL CEREMONIES. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Specimens of Middle Scotch; Stevenson’s Fables; Singles from Life’s 
Gathering ; Rochester and the Circle of Charles II. ; A Beok about Dogs; L’Almanach des Sports ; 


ATHENAUM contains Articles on 

The PAPAL MONARCHY, 590-1303. 

A HOLIDAY in ARGOLIS, 
MALO-RUSSIAN PROSE and POETRY. 


Craddock ; A Pasteboard Crown; The Scarlet Seal; 
One’s Womenkind ; The Canon’s Daughter; David Maxwell; A Remedy for Love; The Future 


BOARD of EDUCATION REPORTS. 


EVE inthe ALPS; The ETYMOLOGY of “JERKIN”; The GOWRIE DILEMMAS; 
HENRY LOVELICH, SKINNER; VISCOUNT DUNDER’S LETTER after KILLIECRANKIE; 
ANEW CHAUCER WORD ; The SOURCE of CHAPMAN’S PLAYS ; The BOOK SALES of 1902. 


SCIENCE :—A Naturalist in Indian Seas ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS:—Excavations in Rome; The Wallace Pictures ; Schools of Painting ; Scottish Architec- 
tural Details ; Old Masters at Burlington House ; i 
Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 


Two Exhibitions; The Marquand Art Collection, 





The ATHENAUM for December 27 contains Articles on 


PAPERS by MR. CHESTERTON 

HERR BRENTANO on RIGHT and he RONG. 

A NEW EDITION of the BORDER MIN 

SIDELIGHTS on the Se PERIOD. 

ae ea and VOLTAIR 

NEW ELS :—Christian’s Wife; Mlle. Fourchette; Hernando; 

The J Rack of this Tough World ; The Weird o’ It; Sacrilege Farm; 
The Coachman with Yellow Lace; The Needle’s Eye; Folly’s 
Quest ; a 

SCHOOL- 

FOREIGN PHILOS OPHICAL BOOKS. 

EDUCATION in the UNITED STATES. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Christmas, its Origin and Associations; 
Nelson and his Captains ; Aspirations; How to choose a Husband; 
Peerages and other Annuals; ‘The Hampstead Keats ; In Praise of 





e Dog. 
LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The GOWRIE MYSTERY; COSMO III. of TUSCANY in ENGLA 
The BOOK SALES of 1902 ; The ‘HEROICA ’ of PHILOSTRATUS: 
ALSO 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
peer —Books on Birds ; 


FINE enn trs -—Frans Hals; Famous Homes of Great Britain; Mr. 
Nicholson’s Portraits; The Ancestor; Art and Artists; Old Silver 
at the Fine-Art Society's; Mr. Bauer's Drawings and Paintings; 
Siena Cathedral ; Sale ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—B wood Concert; Mr Clegg’s Organ Recital; Pianoforte 

usic ; Lge Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA Comédie Francaise and the Comédie LItalienne; 
Bethlehem * ; ‘The Christian King’; ‘Sue’; Gossip 


Societies; Meetings Next Week; 





JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


The ATHENAUM, every SATURDAY, prwe THREEPENCE, of 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


And of all Newsagents, 





G. STONEMAN, 40, 


Price One Shilling. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A\S, 


Warwick Lane, E.C, 





BENEZER PROUT’S THEORETICAL WORKS. 
Bound, each net 5s. 
HARMONY: its Theory and Practice. Fifteenth Edition. 
COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. Seventh Edition. 
DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT and CANON. Third Edition. 


FUGUE. Fourth Edition. 

FUGAL ANALYSIS. Third Edition. 

MUSICAL FORM. Fourth Edition. 

APPLIED FORMS. Third Edition. 

The ORCHESTRA : 
Vol. I. The Technique of the Instruments. Third Edition. 
Vol. II. Orchestral Combination. Second Edition. 

Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 


‘HE UNDERPINNING of the PHILZ 
EMPLES (with Diagrams); ‘The Arts and Crafts Exhibition ; 
Whiteball and the Strand (Architectural Association—with illustra- 
tions); Rural Hrainage and Sewage Disposal ‘Surveyors’ Instirution) ; 
The London Pay Hospital, Fitzroy Square; Inigo Jones's Design for 
Whitehall Palace—large prints of general view and Park Front, &c — 
See the Builder of January 17 (4d. ; by post, 4jd.) Through any News- 
agent or direct from the Publisher of the BUILDER, Catherine 








‘Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


Street, London, W.C. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &¢.), 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,500,000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
teen 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY - the STOMACH. paaptaees, 
HEADACH GOUT, 


d INDIGESTION, 
And safest aperient for Delicate Constitations, 


Children, and Infan 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. 


By EDWYN R. BEVAN, 
Author of the recently published Translation of 
* Prometheus Vinctus.’ 
2 vols. demy Svo, with Portraits and Maps, 30s. net. 

TIM ES.—‘‘ It is seldom that the critic welcomes a work 
of so much ambition and achievement from a new historian 
as ‘The House of Seleucus.’ Mr. Bevan comes forward with 
the first serious attempt made in modern times to treat the 
Seleucid realm as a whole, apart from the other Macedonian 
kingdoms. The result is astonishingly successful.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* The authorities are most of 
them obscure and corrupt, witbout any pretension to 
literary graces, and one cannot but admire all the more 
the skill with which the author has made the most of 
unpromising material and produced a work which is a 
credit to English scholarship.” 


THIRD IMPRESSION, 


SIR HORACE RUMBOLD'S 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
DIPLOMATIST. 


BY THE 
Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, 


Bart. G.C.B. G.C.M.G., formerly British Ambassador at 
Vienna. 2 vols. 25s. net. 


TIMES.—‘‘ To those who are acquainted with European 
Society, and are able to follow some of Sir Horace 
Rumbold’s pregnant allusions, these volumes will be most 
entertaining reading.” 

SPECTATOR.—"“*A fascinating record of a life passed in 
historical and romantic surroundings, with the best that 
Europe has had to give in the way of social and political 
distinction.” 








FOURTH IMPRESSION. 
MR. CHARLES BROOKFIELD’S 


RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 


With Portrait, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


STANDARD.—‘ We will advise every one to read the 
book for himself.” 

WORLD.—“ A volume whicb, from the first of its three 
hundred and odd pages to the last, presents an almost 
unbroken succession of diverting recollections and amusing 
anecdotes, whereof even those which lack the charm of 
absolute novelty are welcome by reason of the piquant 
humour with which they are redressed by a writer who is 
among the first, if not actually the first of living raconteurs.” 











SECOND IMPRESSION NEXT WEEK. 
THE 


ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. 
By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

_ SPECTATOR.—“ We think that this book, with its fresh 
impressionism, with its peculiar qualities of style, with its 
many mannerisms, with its suggestion of extremely wide 
historical reading, will be read with iaterest, both for its 
actual merit ana for the promise that it gives of greater 
performance.” 

GUARDIAN.—“ We advise our readers to make acquaint- 
ance with a very forcible and pertinent book.” 


ACROSS ICELAND. 
By W. BISIKER, F.R.G.S. 
With 50 Illustrations from Photographs and Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Asa thoroughly read- 
able account of a land which, even in these days, is com- 
paratively little known, the book could hardly be better.” 

MANCHESTER GUAKD/AN.—‘'The book is superior 
to many more pretentious narratives of travel, and shows 
evidence of careful and intelligent observation, while 
enough of the persona! element is introduced to make the 
volume exceedingly readable.” 


THE FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA 


AND THEIR INHABITANTS. 
By THOMAS W. WEBBER. 
Demy 8vo, with Maps, 12s. 6d. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZ#TTE.—“T have read it with un- 
faltering interest, often with eyes dilate The beauty and 
variety of the forest, the wild creatures that inhabit it, the 
manifold aspects of nature presented between the jungles 
of the Terai and the uppermost forests of the Himalayas, 
are the subject of Mr. Webber's vivid and stirring pictures.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ We were carried away by the 
freshness and vigour of his hunting stories.” 

NATURE,.— We feel sure that the attractive way in 
which the book is written will secure for it many reaxers.” 











London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 


FROM 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


———— 
NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 393, JANUARY, 1903, 6s. 


1, IRELAND from WITHIN. 

2. SOUTH AMERICAN ANIMALS and their ORIGIN. 
(Illustrated.) By R. Lydekker, F.R.S, 

3. The QUEEN of the BLUE-STOCKINGS. 

4. The GAME of SPECULATION. 

5. EMILE ZOLA: his Life and Work. 

6 


. A CONSPECTUS of SCIENCE. By Sir M. Foster, 
M.P. F.R.S. 


- RECENT SPORT and TRAVEL. 

8. DIARISTS of the LAST CENTURY. 

. The EARLY ART of the NETHERLANDS. By Mrs. 
Ady. 


x 


© 


10. UNIVERSITY REFORM in INDIA. 

11, The PORT of LONDON. 

12. NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 

13, The POLITICAL LIFE of QUEEN VICTORIA. 


JUST OUT. 
THE ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON. 


Memorials of its Members, with an Enquiry into the 
History of Yachting and its Development in the Solent, 
and a Complete List of Members with their Yachts from 
the Foundation of the Club to the Present Time. From 
the Official Records. By MONTAGUE GUEST, Librarian 
of the R.Y.S., and WILLIAM B. BOULTON, Author of 
‘The Amusements of Old London,’ &c. Medium 8vo, 
11, 11s. 6d. net. 
JUST OUT. 


VOLCANIC STUDIES IN MANY 
LANDS. 


Being Reproductions of Photographs, by the Author, of 
above One Hundred Actual Objects, with Explanatory 
Notices. By TEMPEST ANDERSON, M.D. B.Sc.Lond. 
F.R.G.S. P.C., Fellow of University College, London, Hon. 
Secretary Yorkshire Philosophical Society. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 4to, 21s. net. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


NAPLES IN 1799. 


A History of the Revolution of 1799 and of the Rise and 
Fall of the Parthenopean Republic, including the Parts 
played by Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton. Derived 
mainly from Italian Sources. By Signora GIGLIOLI. 
With numerous I!lustrations. Demy 8vo, 2ls. net. 


READY NEXT WEER. 
SPIRALS IN NATURE AND 
ART. 


A Study of Spiral Formations based on the Manuscripts of 
Leonardo Da Vinci, with Special Reference to the Architec- 
ture of the Open Staircase in the Wing of Francis I. at the 
Castle of Blois, in Touraine, now for the first time shown 
to be from his Designs. By THEODORE ANDREA 
COOK, M.A. F.S.A., Author of ‘Old Touraine,’ ‘ Rouen,’ 
&e With a Preface by Prof. E. RAY LANKESTER, 
F.R.S., &c., Director of the British Museum of Natural 
History. With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





JUST OUT. 
GOLDEN STRING. 


A Day Book for Busy Men and Women. By SUSAN, 
COUNTESS of MALMESBURY, and Miss VIOLET 
BROOKE HUNT. Gilt edges, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


READY NEXT WEER. 
THE TRUTH AND ERROR OF 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


By Miss M. CARTA STURGE, Natural Science Tripos, 
Cambridge. With a Preface by the Rev. HENRY SCOTT 
HOLLAND, M.A., Canon of St. Paul’s. Large crown 8vo, 
6s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
IN THE PRESS. 
IN CLARISSA’S DAY. By Sarah 


TYTLER, Author of ‘ St. Mungo’s City,’ &c, 
[ Ready. 


The WOMAN of MYSTERY. By 
GEORGES OHNET, Author of ‘The Iron- 
master.’ Translated by F. ROTHWELL, P.A, 

[ Ready. 


OVERDUE. By W. Clark Russell. 
The TIDEWAY. By Austin Clare, 


Author of ‘ For the Love of a Lass.’ 


The WILFUL WAY. By Herbert 
COMPTON, Author of ‘The Inimitable Mrs, 
Massingham.’ 


HAVILAND’S CHUM. By Bertram 
MITFORD, Author of ‘The Gun-Runner,’ &c. 


ROSEBURY. By L. T. Meade, 


Author of ‘The Voice of the Charmer,’ &c. 


The MAGIC of TO-MORROW. By 
CYRIL SEYMOUR. 


The HEART of a GIRL. By 
FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of ‘Joan the 
Curate,’ &c, 


The INSTIGATOR. By Ernest A. 
TREETON. 


The POWER of the PALMIST. By 
VIOLET GUTTENBERG. 





NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 
NOVELS 
IN THE PRESS. 

The MAN WHO LOST HIS PAST. 
By FRANK RICHARDSON, Author of ‘ The 
King’s Counsel.’ With 50 Illustrations by 
Tom BROWNE, R.I. 


The GATES of WRATH. By Arnold 
BENNETT. 


TRUTH. By Emile Zola, Author of 
‘The Downfall,’ &c, Translated by ERNEST 
A. VIZETELLY. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A LIBRARY EDITION OF 


A SON of HAGAR. By Hall Caine. 
Uniform with the LIBRAKY EDITIONS of 
‘The DEEMSTER’ and ‘The SHADOW ofa 
CRIME.’ 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, 
gilt edges, with marker, 3s, net each. 


The WOMAN in WHITE. By 
WILKIE COLLINS. [feady. 


ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of 
MEN. By Sir WALTER BESANT. 


WALTON and COTTON’S COM- 


PLETE ANGLER, 


SKETCHES. By Mark Twain. 





London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.- 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 
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MESSRS. METHUENS NEW BOOKS. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
A HISTORY of EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to | MODERN SPIRITUALISM. By Frank Popmore, M.A, 


the PRESENT DAY. Edited by W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L. LL.D., Professor | 
y oh Bayptology at University College. Fully illustrated. In Six Volumes. Crown 8vo, 
eac’ 
Vol. I. PREHISTORIC TIME3 to XVITH DYNASTY. By W. M. F. PETRIE. 
Fifth Edition. 

This new edition gives the on/y complete account of the early kings and the rise of the | 
Egyptian monarchy, including the latest publications. The recent discoveries at Abydos | 
have excited the greatest interest by opening a new region of history. No full and accurate 
account of the whole of the results has yet appeared, and the present edition supplies this 
want for the ordinary reader as well as the student. No work dealing with the history | 
contains such full and recent information, so many illustrations, or such complete references 
to the literature of the subject. 


THROUGH SHOT and FLAME: being the Adventures | 
a qo Aw D. KESTELL, Chaplain to President Steyn and General De | 


ANCIENT COFFERS and CUPBOARDS: their History 
and Description. With many Illustrations. By FRED ROK. 4to, 3/. 3s. net. | 
A magnificent book on old oak. Two of the illustrations are in colour. | 


** The result of much research, fully and admirably illustrated by the aut hor.”— Times. 
“The book will bring joy to the connoisseur and be a valuable source of information 


to student and painter.”—Morning Post. 
“A really noble volume on a comparatively new subject.” —Atheneum, 


The HEART of JAPAN. By C. L. Browne... 


Crown 8v9, 6s. 
“ This is the best book on Japan that has come under our notice since the publication | 
of Mrs. Bisbop’s ‘ Unbeaten Tracks.’ It is the work of one who bas lived in Japan, among | 
the people, in country districts, in touch with what remains—and much remains uninfluenced 


by modern changes - of the lite of Old Japan. The book is full, too, of humorous touches.” 
henaum. 


“Nothing more readable, more lively and entertaining has ever been set down in Eng- 
lish about the ancient and fascinating land of the Rising Sun.”—Glasgow Herald, 


SIDELIGHTS on the GEORGIAN PERIOD. By George | 


PASTON. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

**Touched with lightness and sympathy. We recommend this bock to all who are 
tired with the trash of novels.”—Spectator. 

** This book is the highly diverting result of research and compilation. It is a magazine 
of instructive and amusing information. It brims over with a mysterious quality known as 
‘human nature.’ Its outlook is wide and comprehensive, and a shrewd and witty 
intelligence has obviously inspired and presided over the entire achievement.”—Academy. 


SHAKESPEARE’S GARDEN. By T. A. Bioom. With 


Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


The LAND of the BLACK MOUNTAIN. By R. Wyon 
and G. PRANCE. With 40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The experiences of two Englishmen in Montenegro. 


ROBERT HARLEY, EARL of OXFORD, PRIME 
MINISTER, 1710-1714. By B.S. ROSCOK. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
This is the only life of Harley in existence. 
“ This capable volume...... Excellently lucid and judicious.”— Westminster Gazette. 
‘*Thoughtfully planned, well written, and meets a real need.” — Daily Telegraph. 
** The book shows how well such a life can be written in a single volume, and combines 
the two great merits of brevity and perspicuity.”—Standard, 


OLD PICTURE BOOKS. By A. W. Potiarp, M.A. With 


many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
‘The volume bas charm for the bookman and the art student.”"—Glode, 


Illustrated. 





“ Excellently illustrated.”—Daily Telegraph 
“There is a quaint old-world interest in this book.”—Scotsman, 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
A History and a Criticism. 
“A complete guide to a very complex subject.””"— Academy. 
‘** Of great scientific value and considerable popular interest.” — Scotsman. 
“The entire book is characterized by the greatest candour and fairness, and affords 


pleasant reading upon an entrancing theme. "Public Opinion, 


|The BRUNT of the WAR, and WHERE it FELL. By 


EMILY HOBHOUSE. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Of all the books yet written on the war Miss Hobhouse’s is probably the one which 


| English people can least afford to neglect. She tells the story of the war as it affected the 
women and children...... who played a greater part in it than either soldiers or statesmen, 
Three-fifths of the book consist of letters from the women. These alone give the book a 
unique place in war literature. Studiously moderate in tone.” —Manchester Guardian, 


The FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Tuomas CaRLyLe. 


Rdited by C. R. L, FLETCHER, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, 6s. each. (Methuen’s Standard Library, 


“The final edition; the work has here been done once for all. It cannot be done again, 


The anuotation is practically flawless.” —Speaker. 


IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, and the PRINCESS. By 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited by J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. Crown 
8vo, és. [Methuen’s Standard Library. 


‘A volume of remarkable interest "— Daily News. 
* Careful, thoughtful, learned.”— Daily Chronicle. 
** As a critical edition of the three poems it contains, this volume completely supplants 


all others.” — Scotsman, 


COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY. 


By J. A. MacCvuttocs, 


Crown 8vo, 63. [The Churchman’s Library, 


* Most carefully executed, readable, and informing.”—Scotsman, 


| SB, WALTER RALEIGH. By I. A. Taytor. With 12 
Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies, 
“An admirable little volume, wherein the figure of Raleigh is highly impressive and 


romantic.”— Morning Fost. 
‘* A fascinating story, well told and very attractively got up. An excellent gift-book.” 


Westminster Gazette. 
ERASMUS. By E. F. H. Carey. 


With 12 Illustrations, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies, 


“ An excellent little volume...... exceptionally useful and complete.” —Morning Post. 
‘* Mr. Capey presents his portrait of Erasmus with all the finish of an artist.’’—Globe. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Artay, 


2 vols. pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net each. (The Little Library. 


A LITTLE BOOK of ENGLISH SONNETS. Edited by 


J.B. B. NICHOLS. Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s.6d.net. [The Little Library. 


The SCARLET LETTER. By NarsanieL HawrHorve. 


Edited by PERCY DEARMER, M.A. Pott 8vo, ls. 6d. net; leather, 2s 6d. net. 
[The Little Library, 


The DEVOTIONS of ST. ANSELM. Edited by C. C.J. 


WEBB, M.A. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. (The Library of Devotion, 


OTHELLO. Edited by H.C. Hart. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


(The Arden Shakespeare. 





FICTION. 


LORD LEONARD the LUCKLESS. W. E. Norris. [ Ready. 
BY a FINNISH LAKE. PAUL WAINEMAN. [ Ready. 
OUTSIDE and OVERSEAS. G. MAKGILL. Jan, 22. 
A MIXED MARRIAGE. Mrs. F, E. Penny. Jan, 22. 
ANTHEA’S WAY. ADELINE SERGEANT. Jan, 22. 
The RED HOUSE. E. NESBIT. Jan. 29. 
AUNT BETHIA’S BUTTON. J. RANDALL. Jan, 29. 
The SQUIREEN. SHAN F. BULLOCK. Feb, 5. 
The SWORD of AZRAEL. R. E. Forrest. Feb, 5. 
WORLD'S PEOPLE. JULIEN GORDON. Feb. 5. 
A FREE-LANCE of TO-DAY. HuGuH CLIFFORD. Feb. 12. 
The DIVERTED VILLAGE. GRAcE Ruys. Feb, 12. 


ABRAHAM’S SACRIFICE. G. JANSON. Feb, 12. 
PLAIN and VELDT. J. H. M. ABBOTT. Feb, 12. 
LOVE in a LIFE. ALLAN MONKHOUSE, Feb, 19. 
The CYNIC and the SYREN. J. W. MAYALL. Feb, 19. 
The BETTER SORT. HENRY JAMES, Feb. 26. 
The KNIGHT PUNCTILIOUS. ARTHUR MOORE, Feb, 26: 

EMMA BROOKE. Mar, 5. 


The POET'S CHILD. 

A STRETCH OFF the LAND. 

SILENT DOMINION. 

The MACHINATIONS o: the 
MY0-0K. 


G. Stewart Bowes. Mar. 5. 


W. TEAFFORD-TAUNTON, Mar, 1? 


Cecit LOWIS. Mar, 12. 
J. BLOUNDELLE-BuRTON, Mar, 1. 








A BRANDED NAME. 





METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 








Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





should be ad d to ‘‘ The Editor ””—A and B 
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Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, January 17, 1903. 











